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OVERSIGHT HEARING ON CITIZEN AND 
AGENCY PERSPECTIVES ON THE FEDERAL 
LANDS RECREATION ENHANCEMENT ACT 


Tuesday, June 18, 2013 
U.S. House of Representatives 

Subcommittee on Public Lands and Environmental Regulation 
Committee on Natural Resources 
Washington, D.C. 


The Subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 10:07 a.m., in 
room 1324, Longworth House Office Building, Hon. Rob Bishop 
[Chairman of the Subcommittee] presiding. 

Present: Representatives Bishop, McClintock, Tipton, Grijalva, 
DeFazio, Sablan, Shea-Porter, and Garcia. 

Mr. Bishop. Thank you. I didn’t mean to interrupt the mortuary 
here. The hearing will come to order. The Chair notes the presence 
of a quorum. The Subcommittee on the Public Lands and Environ- 
mental Regulations is meeting today to hear the citizen and agency 
perspectives on Federal lands and recreation enhancements. 

Under the rules, the opening statements are limited to the 
Chairman and Ranking Member. However, I do ask unanimous 
consent to include any other Members’ opening statement into the 
hearing record if submitted to the clerk by close of business today. 

[No response.] 

Mr. Bishop. Hearing no objections, so ordered. 

STATEMENT OF THE HON. ROB BISHOP, A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF UTAH 

Mr. Bishop. Last time we covered this particular subject area 
was in 2008, and we have a program that is about to expire in 
2014. So the Federal Land Recreation Enhancement Act, which is 
called FLREA, because we like to talk in acronyms around here, 
expires next year. This program allows agencies of the Interior De- 
partment and Forest Service — some are good, some are bad, and I 
will let you decide which of those — to collect fees for development 
of facilities that are providing special services. 

So, this agency can suspend the fees without further appropria- 
tions. Most of them stay on the collection site. And FLREA also au- 
thorizes the sale of nationwide permits. 

Today we are going to hear from witnesses who represent the 
Federal Government who administer FLREA. We are going to hear 
from a State Park Director who will illustrate what is done on the 
State government level. We also have with us critics of FLREA, 
who will talk us through what they see as reforms that should be 
enhanced with the program. 

As I said, the authorization of this expires in 2014, December of 
2014. But since there are many activities that are multi-year per- 
mits, the sooner that we can renew this act and make changes to 

( 1 ) 
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improve the act, the better it will be. There are several important 
issues that need to be addressed, like which agency should charge 
the fees, what types of fees should be allowed. What is the over- 
sight mechanism of the fees? Is there correct pricing of the fees? 
How should the fee revenue be used? Do the incentives in the pro- 
gram of fees promote the best policies that we have, and are there 
adequate requirements for transparency and efficiency? These are 
just some of the questions this Committee will ask. And I think 
some of our witnesses will talk about whether we should have 
them at all. 

With that, though, there are a lot of things that we need to talk 
about to be considered before we reauthorize FLREA, which, in one 
way or another, has to be reauthorized. And I am looking forward 
to this hearing as the opening phase, and clearly having a better 
understanding of what this pro^am does, what it is intended to do, 
and what it actually can be, or if it shouldn’t be there at all. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Bishop follows:] 

Prepared Statement of The Honorable Rob Bishop, Chairman, Subcommittee 
ON Public Lands and Environmental Regulation 

The Federal Lands Recreation Enhancement Act (FLUH-REE-AH, in govern- 
ment-speak) expires next year. 

This program authorizes the National Park Service, the Fish and Wildlife Service, 
BLM, the Bureau of Reclamation, and the Forest Service to charge and collect fees 
at developed recreation facilities on Federal lands and waters when special services 
are provided. National Parks can charge an entrance fee, BLM and the Forest Serv- 
ice cannot. 

The agencies can spend the revenue from fees without further appropriation, with 
most of the money retained at the collection site. FLREA also authorizes the sale 
of nation-wide passes. 

Today we will hear from witnesses who represent the Federal agencies that ad- 
minister FLREA and from a State park director regarding recreation fees from the 
perspective of State government. 

FLREA has its critics as well and we will hear from three thoughtful advocates 
for reform of the program. 

The authorization for FLREA expires in December of 2014, but because some of 
the activities allowed under the act are multi-year, it is best for us to act well before 
the expiration date. Before we extend the program, however, we need to see what 
we can learn from the successes and failures of the current program. 

Several important issues still need to be addressed. 

Which agencies should charge fees? 

What types of fees should be allowed? 

What is the correct pricing of fees? 

How should fee revenue be used? 

Do the incentives in the program promote the best policies, and are there ade- 
quate requirements for transparency and efficiency? 

These are just a few of the questions this Subcommittee will need to consider as 
part of any FLREA extension. 

Let us then begin the hearing. I look forward to hearing from today’s witnesses. 


Mr. Bishop. I look forward to that, and I will turn to the Rank- 
ing Member if he has an opening statement. 

STATEMENT OF THE HON. RAUL M. GRIJALVA, A REPRESENT- 
ATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF ARIZONA 

Mr. Grijalva. Thank you. Chairman Bishop. And thanks for 
holding the hearing today. The Chairman should be commended for 
the time and attendance that he has paid to Federal lands recre- 
ation. Today I am encouraged that we are able to broaden our dia- 
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log to include issues that are impacting everyday people and every- 
day users of our parks. 

Since the passage of the Federal Lands Recreation Enhancement 
Act in 2005, agency actions to collect fees for recreation and public 
lands have stirred a considerable amount of debate. 

In my backyard, fees established by the Forest Service for park- 
ing on Mount Lebanon Highway are hugely controversial. Arguing 
that the Forest Service was illegally charging fees, a group of local 
citizens sued the Forest Service and prevailed in court. I am inter- 
ested in hearing more from the agencies regarding their compliance 
with that court’s decision. 

Recreation and the money recreation generates from our public 
lands is an important source of revenue for the agencies that man- 
age these lands, and the adjacent communities. As we discuss reau- 
thorization of the Federal Lands Recreation Enhancement Act, we 
need to better understand how this program is working, and how 
dwindling Federal appropriations impact recreation fees. 

I just want to reference a couple of slides here that show how 
recreation funding has dropped in the last couple of years. We have 
to look at the fee program in the context of a budget-constrained 
environment. Despite what some may think. Federal agencies are 
rational players. As they begin to see less money from Congress, 
it is only rational for them to seek other funding from recreation 
fees. I am not sure that this is what Congress had in mind when 
we provided agencies with that authority. I am also convinced the 
American public should have to pay more — should not have to pay 
more to ride a horse on a trail than a rancher has to pay to graze 
a cow. 

I am eager to hear from our witnesses and gain important infor- 
mation as we go forward. And let me again thank the Chairman 
for holding this hearing. And I yield back. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Grijalva follows:] 

Prepared Statement of The Honorable Raul M. Grijalva, Ranking Member, 
Subcommittee on Public Lands and Environmental Regulation 

Thank you, Chairman Bishop, for holding this hearing today. Chairman Bishop 
should be commended for the time and attention he has paid to Federal lands recre- 
ation. I’m encouraged that we are able to broaden our dialogue to include issues 
that are impacting everyday people. 

Since the passage of the Federal Lands Recreation Enhancement Act in 2005, 
agency actions to collect fees for recreation on public lands have stirred a lot of de- 
bate. In my backyard, fees established by the Forest Service for parking on the Mt. 
Lemon highway became hugely controversial. 

Arguing that the Forest Service was illegally charging fees, a group of local citi- 
zens sued the Forest Service and prevailed in the case. 

I’m interested in hearing more from the agencies regarding their compliance with 
the court’s decision. 

Recreation and the money recreation generates from our public lands is important 
source of revenue for the agencies that manage these lands and the adjacent com- 
munities. As we discuss reauthorization the Federal Lands Recreation Enhancement 
Act, we need to better understand how this program is working and how dwindling 
Federal appropriations impact recreation fees. 

I just want to reference a couple of slides here that show how recreation funding 
has dropped in the last couple of years. We have to look at the fee program in the 
context of a budget constrained environment. 

Despite what some may think. Federal agencies are rational players. As they 
begin to see less money from Congress, it is only rational for them to seek other 
funding from recreation fees. 
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I’m not sure this is what Congress had in mind when we provided agencies this 
authority, and I’m also not convinced the American public should have to pay more 
to ride a horse on a trail than a rancher has to pay to graze his cow. 

I’m eager to hear from our witnesses and again want to thank the Chairman for 
holding this important hearing. 


Mr. Bishop. Thank you. I appreciate that. We are now going to 
hear from our witnesses. We have only one panel of witnesses 
today. I think that our staff just fell down with a lack of creativity. 
This should easily be a seven-panel — all right. 

Happy to have you here, and we are all going to hear you at one 
fell swoop. So I am going to introduce — and I hope I am doing this 
from left to right, as I look at you — Pamela Haze, who is the Dep- 
uty Assistant Secretary for Budget and Finance at the Department 
of the Interior; Leslie Weldon, who is the Deputy Chief at the U.S. 
Forest Service; I have Lewis Ledford, who is the Director of North 
Carolina Division of Parks and Recreation to give us a State per- 
spective; Randal O’Toole, from the Cato Institute, a Senior Fellow 
who has written much about public lands; Andy Stahl, who is the 
Executive Director of the Forest Service Employees for Environ- 
mental Ethics; and Kitty Benzar, who is the President of the West- 
ern Slope No-Fee Coalition. 

We welcome you all here. We have your written testimony that 
is part of the record. We are asking, obviously, for oral testimony 
in addition to that here. You each have 5 minutes to present your 
oral testimony. Same for those of you — I think all of you have been 
here before, but for those of you who don’t know the drill, the clock 
is in front of you. When you start, it will be a green light that after 
4 minutes will go to yellow, and then at 5 will go back to red. And 
please, there are hidden people in the audience that will do nasty 
things to you if you continue on after the 5-minute mark. And we 
will just leave it at that. 

So, we are happy for your testimony. Can we start with Ms. 
Haze? And I will just go down the row, if that is OK. 

STATEMENT OF PAMELA K. HAZE, DEPUTY ASSISTANT 

SECRETARY FOR BUDGET, FINANCE, PERFORMANCE, AND 

ACQUISITION, U.S. DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 

Ms. Haze. Thank you. Good morning. Chairman Bishop, Ranking 
Member Grijalva, and members of the Subcommittee. I am very 
pleased to be here today to testify with this panel of witnesses. I 
am Pam Haze. My title is Deputy Assistant Secretary for Budget, 
Finance, Performance, and Acquisition at the Department of the 
Interior. I work in collaboration with the four bureaus in our De- 
partment who operate the Federal Lands Recreation Enhancement 
program. The bureaus that participate in this program, along with 
the Forest Service, include the National Park Service, the Fish and 
Wildlife Service, the Bureau of Land Management, and the Bureau 
of Reclamation. I want to thank the Subcommittee for holding this 
very timely hearing to examine the act and discuss the need to re- 
authorize the program. 

Recreation is a significant contributor to the national economy 
and the economies of communities that surround the lands we 
manage. It is a major economic driver. In 2012, the Outdoor Indus- 
try Association reported recreation activities generate $646 billion 
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in spending each year, which translates to 6.1 million jobs. Recre- 
ation has many other significant benefits, as we all know, for the 
Nation, drawing people outdoors to learn, exercise, work, and vol- 
unteer. The 400 million visitors to our parks, refuges, and public 
lands take their positive experiences home, and benefit from the 
physical activity that promotes health and quality of life. 

Of the visits to our public lands, nearly 230 million are to Recre- 
ation Enhancement Act sites. These visits and associated travel 
generate an estimated $25 billion in economic output, and 210,000 
jobs. In 2012, Interior’s bureaus collected over $200 million in 
recreation fees to pay for the cost of collection and complete over 
1,000 programs and projects to improve the experience of our visi- 
tors. Fee revenue is largely retained at the sites where it is col- 
lected to support recreation visitor programs. We do not use the 
recreation fee income to substitute for appropriations, but to com- 
plement. 

Instead, the fee income supplements the budget and allows us to 
offer many more outdoor experiences to the public than we other- 
wise could provide. The recreation fee program also allows us to 
manage visitors at sites where limited access is necessary to pro- 
tect the health and safety of the visitors. In this declining budget — 
I very much like the charts you put up there — the fee revenue is 
critically important to our recreation programs. In very limited 
cases, we are using fee revenue to operate campgrounds and other 
sites that were threatened with closure due to the sequester. De- 
clining appropriations and the lapse of authority for the fee pro- 
gram would have very detrimental impacts on recreation opportu- 
nities on our public lands. 

The recreation fee demonstration program, as you pointed out, 
was established by the Appropriations Committees in 1996. The 
Federal Lands Recreation Enhancement Act was enacted in 2005 
as part of the Appropriations Act. Interior and the Forest Service 
have 10 years of experience based on operations under the Federal 
Lands Enhancement Act, and 8 years operating under the recre- 
ation fee demonstration program. 

Over these years, we have developed a program that streamlines 
and simplifies access, and we have built a strong partnership that 
is shaped by the users of public lands. The agencies use common 
inter-agency passes, a user-friendly reservation site, recreation.gov, 
and unified reporting. The agencies work very hard to balance the 
needs of visitors with the availability of amenities and programs. 

Visitor satisfaction surveys conducted in the past 3 years have 
found that most visitors are satisfied with the level of amenities 
and services, and believe the fees are reasonable. Our actions also 
reflect the balance we try to maintain in how we operate our pro- 
grams. Our bureaus continue to offer many recreation opportuni- 
ties at no cost. For example, the Bureau of Land Management 
charges recreation fees on less than 1 percent of the lands they 
manage. 

We recognize the importance of our responsibilities for wise stew- 
ardship over this program and the resources we collect. In 2008, 
the National Park Service imposed a moratorium on fee increases. 
We recently made available a new free military pass for current 
U.S. military members. 
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I am running low on time, so I just want to say I really under- 
score the need for timely authorization. We are reliant on the cer- 
tainty of the authority. As you mentioned, annual passes, the budg- 
et includes a legislative proposal for authorization and provides for 
a 1-year extension if that is not doable. I urge the Subcommittee 
to reauthorize the program. Thank you very much. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Haze follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Pamela K. Haze, Deputy Assistant Secretary for 

Budget, Finance, Performance and Acquisition, U.S. Department of the 

Interior 

Chairman Bishop, Ranking Member Grijalva and members of the Subcommittee, 
thank you for inviting the Department of the Interior to appear before you today 
to discuss the Federal Lands Recreation Enhancement Act (FLREA) and the recre- 
ation fee program. 

Every year, over 500 million Americans and visitors from around the world visit 
our national parks, national forests, wildlife refuges and public lands to hike, bike, 
fish, camp and otherwise enjoy the abundant recreation opportunities offered on our 
Federal lands. The enactment of FLREA in 2004 enabled us to enhance those visits 
with greater recreation opportunities and services by leveraging recreation fees to 
implement thousands of projects that directly benefit visitors. These projects sup- 
port public safety, maintain recreation sites, provide eye-opening educational experi- 
ences, build informational exhibits, fund interpretive programs, and offer a wide 
range of recreational and cultural opportunities. FLREA has also fostered an effec- 
tive multi-agency partnership. As the recreation fee program has matured, the agen- 
cies have developed a very collaborative approach to manage the program, gained 
experience and incorporated input from the public and constituent groups. 

Of course, recreation fees are just one source of support for the agencies’ recre- 
ation programs. Annual appropriations, volunteers, partners, and grants are also 
vital components to improving and implementing these programs. However, recre- 
ation fees are often used to leverage other funding sources to make each visitor’s 
dollar go further. In addition, the recreation fee program supports a variety of gov- 
ernment-wide initiatives and underlying Federal goals, including improved health 
through outdoor recreation, providing opportunities for youth to experience the great 
outdoors, bolstering the economy, generating jobs, and increasing tourism. 

The authority for FLREA is scheduled to sunset in December 2014, and, if it does, 
no agency will have explicit recreation fee authority because FLREA repealed the 
recreation fee provisions previously provided in the Land and Water Conservation 
Fund Act and Recreational Fee Demonstration Program statutes. We are concerned 
that a potential lapse in this authority will detrimentally impact the agencies’ abil- 
ity to support projects that improve visitor safety, experiences, and opportunities. 
Furthermore, although the authority will be in place for 2014, beginning this year, 
the agencies will be faced with challenging decisions as we try to anticipate the fu- 
ture of the program and make decisions about ongoing operations such as issuance 
of the annual pass. 

In order to ensure timely consideration of the need for reauthorization, the Presi- 
dent’s FY 2014 Budget includes a legislative proposal for Congress to permanently 
authorize FLREA. It also includes language suitable for an annual appropriations 
bill to extend the authority through 2015. 

OVERVIEW 

Enacted in December 2004, FLREA authorizes five agencies to collect and expend 
recreation fees on lands they manage: the Department of the Interior’s Bureau of 
Land Management (BLM), Bureau of Reclamation (Reclamation), National Park 
Service (NPS), and U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service (FWS), and the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture’s Forest Service (USFS). Each of the agencies has a distinct mission. 
However, all the agencies share the goal of providing quality recreation experiences 
to the public. By providing a single recreation fee authority for the agencies, FLREA 
has enhanced customer service, efficiency, and consistency in fee collection and ex- 
penditure and establishment of national fee policies, such as fee-free days. 

FLREA enhances the agencies’ ability to provide a sustainable and equitable sys- 
tem for providing the experiences that visitors expect and anticipate: scenic beauty, 
public safety, transportation infrastructure, high quality visitor facilities, cleanli- 
ness, fun, educational displays and programs, and interaction with rangers and 
other employees who support visitor programs and activities. FLREA provides “fee 
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collection authority” allowing the agencies to collect recreation fees, and “fee reten- 
tion authority” requiring 80 percent to 100 percent of the recreation fees collected 
at parks, refuges, and other Federal lands to be spent where they are collected. 

Recreation fees collected under FLREA have funded thousands of projects that di- 
rectly benefit visitors. Details of the recreation fee program and specific projects 
funded by FLREA across the agencies may be found in the three Triennial Reports 
the agencies have submitted to Congress detailing the implementation of the recre- 
ation program across the agencies. A copy of the May 2012 Triennial Report may 
be found at http:l I www.doi.gov I ppa I upload I FLREAJTriennial Report 2012 FIN 
AL.pdf. 

The benefits of the program extend far beyond the immediate improvement to 
recreation sites. The approximately 383 million visits to DOI-managed lands in 2011 
contributed an estimated $42.3 billion in economic output to the surrounding econo- 
mies through trip-related spending. The approximately 230 million visitors to 
ELREA sites in 2011 contributed an estimated $25.2 billion of the $42.3 billion total. 
Recreation-related spending on DOI-managed lands supported an estimated 352,000 
jobs in the communities surrounding public lands, of which an estimated 210,000 
are related to FLREA visitation. 

An additional benefit of this program to our visitors has been brought home in 
a very real way this year. The sequester required by the Budget Control Act re- 
sulted in reductions of $881 million in the Department of the Interior’s programs. 
Most relevant is the reductions to our operational programs, which have caused us 
to reduce staffing of permanent and seasonal employees, reduce youth partnerships 
and cut back on visitor programs and services. In enhancing our recreational pro- 
grams, the recreation fee program has provided much needed stability in services 
and opportunities for our visitors. 

Recreation Fee Sites 

The five agencies that participate in the recreation fee program manage thou- 
sands of recreation fee sites across the Nation. The program provides needed flexi- 
bility for these agencies, each with unique authorizations, geographies and manage- 
ment responsibilities, to operate effectively. NFS and FWS entrance fee sites typi- 
cally encompass entire management units, such as Bandelier National Monument 
in New Mexico, and St. Marks National Wildlife Refuge in Florida. BLM, USFS, and 
Reclamation standard amenity recreation fee sites typically consist of sites within 
management units that have been significantly developed in response to visitors’ de- 
mand for facilities and services, such as the camping amenities associated with 
BLM’s John Day Crossing Recreation Site on the John Day River in Oregon, and 
activities at Reclamation’s New Melones Lake Recreation Area in California. 

In addition to “entrance fees” charged at sites managed by FWS and NFS, and 
“standard amenity recreation fees” charged at sites managed by BLM, Reclamation, 
and USFS, the agencies also charge “expanded amenity recreation fees” for certain 
amenities and services. FLREA also authorizes the agencies to issue special recre- 
ation permits for specialized recreational uses, such as use of off-highway vehicle 
trails, recreation events, and outfitting and guiding, and to charge fees for those 
permits. 

While recreation fees provide a source of funding to support recreation at many 
developed and popular areas, the agencies continue to offer a huge number of recre- 
ation opportunities at no cost. BLM manages over 245 million surface acres of the 
United States, and charges recreation fees on less than 1 percent of that acreage. 
Over 93 percent of the 464 EWS refuges that are open to the public have free entry. 
Of the 401 units of the National Fark Service, 224, more than half, do not charge 
any FLREA fees. Reclamation charges recreation fees authorized by ELREA at only 
one site, New Melones Lake. 

IMPACTS OF IMPLEMENTATION 

Interagency Cooperation and Partnerships 

The interagency nature of the recreation fee program has created efficiency and 
consistency across agencies and promotes good customer service. The interagency co- 
operation created by ELREA has been particularly successful. An interagency 
workgroup comprised of managers from all participating agencies, meets regularly 
to coordinate the interagency pass program including interagency fee free days; the 
development of guidance, standard operating procedures, and training; and the im- 
plementation of the “Share the Experience” Fhoto Contest. In addition members of 
the workgroup also serve on the committee that oversees programmatic and finan- 
cial aspects of the Recreation.gov program. 
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Close coordination allows the agencies to work together to implement changes to 
the program, such as the recent implementation of the free interagency pass for cur- 
rent U.S. military members, reducing the number of hours for the volunteer pass 
or adjusting the number of fee free days, in order to respond to external influences 
such as the economic downturn and its effects on recreation, and to communicate 
with the public, other agencies, and Congress. FLREA acknowledges and allows for 
differences among the agencies. This is important because the agencies have dif- 
ferent missions, both in the services they provide to the public and in the services 
the public expects from the agencies. 

FLREA also promotes collaboration with the communities in which these lands 
are located in planning, public outreach and operations. Each agency has specific 
requirements for conducting outreach to the public, key constituency groups, local 
government and civic organizations and Congressional representatives. FLREA pro- 
vides agencies authority to develop cooperative agreements with various entities for 
law enforcement activities and implementation of the interagency pass program, 
among other activities. This enables effective partnerships that enhance visitor ex- 
periences and allows the program to reach new audiences in new ways. 

Interagency Pass Program 

The interagency pass program is a significant success of the recreation fee pro- 
gram. The interagency pass covers many recreation opportunities on lands managed 
by each of the agencies across the Nation and simplifies the way in which the public 
can access public lands and pay for amenities. The interagency pass program in- 
cludes an Annual Pass (including the new military version), a Senior Pass for those 
62 and over, an Access Pass for the permanently disabled, and a Volunteer Pass 
for those who donate 250 hours of their time working with land management agen- 
cies. These four passes are a convenient and cost-efficient way for people to visit 
multiple agencies’ recreation fee sites. The passes serve multiple purposes. They are 
durable, convenient to purchase through the Internet, by phone, by mail, or in per- 
son at fee units, and are collectible, with a new image chosen each year from the 
“Share the Experience” Photo Contest. The passes also signify the owners’ support 
for Eederal recreation lands, and they provide opportunities for partnership and 
education. 

A single pass valid across all ELREA agency sites represents a significant cus- 
tomer service improvement over the previous system of multiple passes for different 
agencies. The experience for customers is enhanced by uniform interagency stand- 
ard operating procedures for selling and honoring passes consistently among the 
ELREA agencies. These procedures address ordering instructions, pass issuance pa- 
rameters, eligibility requirements, pass validation, and processes for using third 
party vendors to market and sell passes. 

In addition, in 2012, to honor the sacrifices that military service members and 
their families make for this country, the agencies started offering free interagency 
Annual Passes to all current U.S. military members (including reservists) and their 
dependents. 

While allowing for a collaborative, multi-agency approach to management, FLREA 
allows flexibility for the agencies to set the price of the Annual Pass. While the price 
has remained at $80 since its launch in 2007, this flexibility allows for future ad- 
justments to ensure that the pass price is reasonable and appropriate. The public’s 
input is sought on price changes and there are protections in the FLREA program 
to ensure there are no disadvantages to the local communities. 

Recreation.gov 

Another interagency success is Recreation.gov. In recent years, the Eederal Gov- 
ernment has increasingly emphasized the use of contemporary technology and com- 
munication tools to improve the usability and access of Federal information and 
services. In 2007, with the use of recreation fees. Federal agencies launched Recre- 
ation.gov, the Federal Web site which provides convenient one-stop access for those 
making reservations, securing permits, and building itineraries for travel to Federal 
recreation sites around the country. All five FLREA agencies participate in this pro- 
gram. NPS also uses Recreation.gov for several lottery drawings and permits, in- 
cluding the White House Christmas Tree Lighting event, the White House Easter 
Egg Roll, Denali National Park road permits, and permits for Yosemite’s National 
Park’s Half Dome. Recreation.gov also supports the National Travel and Tourism 
Strategy by offering international visitors access to travel itineraries and easy-to- 
find information about destinations on our public lands and waters. There are thou- 
sands of facilities on Recreation.gov and each year the inventory is growing. Recent 
improvements to Recreation.gov include a new Web site design, social media and 
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smart phone applications. There are also new linkages to other tourism and recre- 
ation Web sites. 

Since its launch, Recreation.gov has received nearly 1.1 billion page views and has 
processed over 4.8 million reservations. The Web site experienced a 23 percent in- 
crease in traffic between 2009 and 2011, indicating growing public awareness and 
use of the site. In 2011, over 890,000 reservations were made for FLREA sites on 
Recreation.gov , resulting in nearly $41.6 million in revenue. Recreation fees are vital 
in supporting the costs for Recreation.gov. 

Visitor Support and Public Participation 

Visitor support and public participation are integral to the recreation fee program. 
Visitor satisfaction surveys conducted in the past 3 years by BLM, FWS, NFS, and 
USFS have found that most visitors (about 90 percent of respondents) are satisfied 
with the level of amenities and services provided and believe that the recreation fees 
they pay are reasonable. FLREA promotes visitor satisfaction and enhances recre- 
ation facilities and services by authorizing fee collection and reinvestment for these 
amenities and services. 

To ensure robust public participation, each agency has developed policies con- 
sistent with FLREA to ensure that the public receives notification about agency pro- 
posals and has an opportunity to provide input to agencies as they consider new 
recreation fees and changes to existing recreation fees. Avenues for public input in- 
clude community meetings. Federal Register notices. Recreation Resource Advisory 
Committees (for BLM and USFS recreation fees), and requests for public oral and 
written input from localities near developed recreation sites. Years of experience 
with public input on recreation fee decisions indicates that the agencies are pro- 
viding sufficient opportunities for interested parties to provide input. The BLM and 
USFS have also learned that there are opportunities to improve efficiency of public 
input, particularly with respect to Recreation Resource Advisory Committees. 

Recreation Fee Accounts 

FLREA requires agencies to establish special accounts for recreation fee revenues, 
making the funding available until expended. In many parts of the United States, 
a large proportion of visitation, and therefore recreation fee revenue collection, oc- 
curs during the last quarter of the fiscal year (July through September), which 
makes it difficult to expend funds in the same fiscal year they are collected. The 
ability to spend recreation fees over multiple fiscal years enables responsible and 
effective use of fee revenue, and permits the agencies to expend funds over multiple 
years for large contracts, projects, and expenditures requiring significant investment 
for implementation. 

The majority of fees are retained at the site where they are collected, and the 
agencies retain some discretion to distribute funds to recreation fee sites based on 
agency-wide needs. Currently, agencies expend 80 percent to 100 percent of recre- 
ation fees at the sites where they are collected. Agencies have various allocation 
methods and policies to ensure fair and equitable use of fees. Our agencies provide 
robust oversight of recreation fee revenue at the local, regional and national levels. 

The agencies share the objectives of fair and transparent revenue collection, con- 
trolling the cost of collection while maintaining consistently high levels of service, 
and avoiding accumulation of unobligated revenues. Average annual FLREA rev- 
enue for each agency from over the past 3 fiscal years (2010-2012) is as follows: 
NFS— $171.3 million; USFS— $65.4 million; BLM— $17.1 million; FWS— $5.1 mil- 
lion; and Reclamation — $547,000. In FY 2011, the cost of fee collection across all 
FLREA agencies was 14.9 percent of gross fee revenues. In FY 2011, agencies obli- 
gated $315.0 million, or 68 percent, of the $461.5 million available to them. 

Each agency has developed procedures and tools to ensure accountability in ad- 
ministration of the recreation fee program, including guidance documents, planning 
processes, requirements for reporting, audits, and equipment upgrades. 

Funded Projects 

Since 1996, over $2.5 billion in recreation fees have been reinvested in thousands 
of recreation-related projects at agency sites. FLREA authorizes agencies to expend 
recreation fees on: 

• Repair, maintenance, and facility enhancement related directly to visitor enjoy- 
ment, visitor access, and health and safety; 

• Interpretation, visitor information, visitor services, and visitor needs assess- 
ments; 

• Habitat restoration directly related to wildlife-dependent recreation including 
hunting, fishing, wildlife observation, and photography; 

• Law enforcement related to public use and recreation; 
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• Direct operating or capital costs associated with the recreation fee program and; 

• Fee management agreements. 

From FY 2009 through 2011, recreation fees paid for approximately 3,775 projects 
at NFS sites, 1,000 projects at FWS sites and 1,403 projects at BLM sites. For ex- 
ample, recreation fees have supported health and fitness projects, projects associ- 
ated with the America’s Great Outdoors Initiative, and the First Lady’s “Let’s Move” 
program. The NFS has partnered with numerous youth organizations through the 
Fublic Land Corps for projects that mentor and employ youth who gain valuable ex- 
perience repairing and constructing trails, and working as resource interns. Recre- 
ation fees have also been used to improve accessibility and provide barrier free ac- 
cess to park sites. And, for managing large numbers of weekend visitors, BLM has 
leveraged recreation fees for emergency medical services, search and rescue, edu- 
cation efforts of proper use of off-highway vehicles, and law enforcement at sites 
such as Imperial Sand Dunes in California. Numerous additional examples of these 
projects are found in the 2012 Triennial Report. 

CONCLUSION 

The Federal Lands Recreation Enhancement Act enables agencies to provide en- 
hanced recreation experiences at recreation sites around the country managed by 
BLM, FWS, NFS, Reclamation, and USFS. FLREA strengthens the connection be- 
tween visitors and the lands they cherish by requiring that the fees they pay benefit 
the sites they visit. Thousands of projects, large and small, have been supported by 
FLREA fees since 2004. 

FLREA is a key component of our recreation programs and works in balance with 
the programs funded through appropriations to sustain America’s lands and re- 
sources. The agencies manage recreation areas in every State, and many of these 
areas are available to the public free of charge. Every year, more than half a billion 
visitors from across the country and around the world enjoy the educational, excit- 
ing, relaxing, and fun opportunities that the agencies offer. These visits to Federal 
lands yield tens of billions of dollars in tourist spending that generates hundreds 
of thousands of jobs across the United States. 

The Department supports the permanent authorization of FLREA. The sunset of 
FLREA would detrimentally impact agencies’ ability to support many recreation fee 
projects that improve visitor safety, experiences, and opportunities; allow for key 
partnerships; and provide key programs such as Recreation.gov. Some opportunities, 
such as certain developed campgrounds or interpretive tours may be closed or dis- 
continued. New facilities and upgrades to existing facilities may be delayed. Law en- 
forcement patrols may be reduced. Visitors may encounter fewer staff to educate 
and assist them. 

In the 2012 Triennial Report, the agencies identified several areas where changes 
to the program could result in more effective service to recreation visitors and the 
public at large. These areas include adjustments to the BLM and USFS public par- 
ticipation processes, possible expansion of the program beyond the current agencies, 
reviewing interagency pass benefits, and utilization of existing and new technologies 
to improve visitor services and agency operations. While we believe that these areas 
should be considered as the Committee considers permanent authorization of 
FLREA, we believe that FLREA is highly effective as enacted. 

The Department supports the recreation fee program and has found that FLREA 
facilitates efficiency, consistency, and good customer service by enabling interagency 
cooperation and public participation. Recreation fee authority has been a vital com- 
ponent of our Department’s ability to serve as effective stewards of the public lands 
we treasure. 

Mr. Chairman, this concludes my testimony. I would be happy to answer any 
questions. 


Mr. Bishop. Thank you. You timed that brilliantly, and no one 
had to get nasty with you. 

[Laughter.] 

Mr. Bishop. Ms. Weldon? 
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STATEMENT OF LESLIE WELDON, DEPUTY CHIEF OF THE NA- 
TIONAL FOREST SYSTEM, FOREST SERVICE, U.S. DEPART- 
MENT OF AGRICULTURE 

Ms. Weldon. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and Ranking Member 
Grijalva, and members of the Subcommittee. I really appreciate the 
opportunity to appear before you today to provide the Department 
of Agriculture’s perspective on the Federal Land Recreation En- 
hancement Act, which I will refer to in my statement as “the act.” 
And you have our full testimony. 

The national forests and grasslands provide a great diversity of 
recreation opportunities that connect people with nature and un- 
matched variety of settings and activities. Each year, approxi- 
mately 166 million visitors come to the national forests and grass- 
lands to hike, bike, hunt, fish, use off-road vehicles, participate in 
shooting sports, view wildlife, and ski. And these opportunities con- 
tribute about $13.6 billion to the Nation’s gross domestic product 
each year, and support approximately 205,000 jobs. Many of these 
jobs are located in rural communities. 

We constantly strive to enhance the experiences of visitors to the 
national forest system lands in our management of recreation fa- 
cilities and programs. To achieve this, we rely on five principal 
sources of support: appropriated funding; recreation user fees au- 
thorized under the act; private service providers such as conces- 
sionaires and outfitters and guides; as well as lots of help from 
partners and volunteers. Fees have long been a part of the history 
of the Forest Service. However, as Pam said, it wasn’t until 1996 
that the Forest Service was first able to retain fees, rather than de- 
posit them into the Federal treasury. 

Along with appropriated funds and contributions from our volun- 
teers and partners, rec fee revenues authorized under the act are 
a key component of sustainable funding for many developed recre- 
ation sites. In fact, 95 percent of the recreation user fees collected 
on the national forest or grasslands stay at that site to be rein- 
vested into sites and services. 

From 2005 to 2012, the Forest Service has collected more than 
$480 million under this act. The Forest Service has spent more 
than 450 million on improving recreation facilities and services at 
the sites where fees were collected. The remaining funding are obli- 
gated for future projects and administration. 

Rec fee revenue is also often leveraged through partnerships 
through communities and nonprofit organizations, which helps to 
double and sometimes triple the value of the dollar collected for 
certain activities. In addition, these investments support outfitter 
and guide businesses, which are an important part of our local 
tourism economies. 

Most rec fee revenues direct benefits to visitors through recre- 
ation services and amenities such as repair or replacement of dete- 
riorated facilities like campsites, restrooms, motorized, and non- 
motorized trails. In addition, revenue is used for everything from 
improving visitor services, providing interpretive activities, and 
boat launches, to removing hazardous trees in campgrounds. The 
revenue is also used to support seasonal employment, youth-ori- 
ented work, and volunteer opportunities. 
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We found that most visitors support recreation fees. In our most 
recent round of our national visitor use monitoring survey, 83 per- 
cent of respondents reported that they were very satisfied or satis- 
fied with the value they received for the fees they paid. Visitors 
consistently comment that they are willing to pay reasonable recre- 
ation fees if they know the money will be used to improve the sites 
they are visiting. 

In the 10 years since the act has passed, we have learned a great 
deal about what has worked and what needs to be improved, and 
we have continued to improve on how we collect recreation fees to 
deliver services and take care of facilities. For example, in response 
to concerns regarding standard amenity recreation fees that are 
charged for areas with multiple recreation sites, in 2011 the Forest 
Service reviewed all 97 of these areas, and developed a proposal to 
eliminate 75 percent of these areas and reduce the size of most of 
the remaining areas. As a result, we have been able to contract and 
concentrate the impact of the program. 

Additionally, in 2011, the Forest Service reviewed all of our rec 
fee proposals at the national level to ensure they are consistent 
across the entire system. And to assure accountability, we require 
all units to generate yearly reports on recreation fees and expendi- 
tures. 

Continuation of the act is critical to the Forest Service and other 
Federal land management recreation programs. Because the act re- 
pealed the rec fee provisions in the Land and Water Conservation 
Fund Act and recreation fee demo statute, the act is a sole recre- 
ation fee authority for the Forest Service and Interior agencies. 

We would like to thank you for the opportunity to share with you 
how the Forest Service has implemented the program, and very 
much look forward to working with you, and are ready to answer 
your questions. Thank you very much. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Weldon follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Leslie Weldon, Deputy Chief of the National Forest 
System, Forest Service, U.S. Department of Agriculture 

Chairman Bishop and members of the Subcommittee, thank you for the oppor- 
tunity to discuss the Federal Lands Recreation Enhancement Act (FLREA). I am 
Leslie Weldon, Deputy Chief of the National Forest System, speaking today on be- 
half of the U.S. Department of Agriculture. 

The authorities in FLREA are valuable tools that allow us to improve recreation 
facilities and provide quality visitor experiences across National Forest System 
lands. The Forest Service and the Department of Interior agencies are able to invest 
in upkeep and improvements at sites that visitors use and enjoy. Through our col- 
lective mission with the U.S. Department of the Interior, we provide the American 
public and visitors from around the world with outstanding recreation opportunities 
on Federal lands. Since the enactment of FLREA in December 2004, we have made 
tremendous progress in accomplishing our mission. While we acknowledge some 
challenges associated with implementing FLREA, we continue to address these con- 
cerns in implementing the law as it was intended. 

Before speaking specifically about FLREA, it is important to establish the context 
of the recreation program within the Forest Service. The National Forests and 
Grasslands provide the greatest diversity of outdoor recreation opportunities in the 
world, connecting people with nature in an unmatched variety of settings and activi- 
ties. Each year approximately 166 million visitors hike, bike, ride horses, and drive 
off-highway vehicles on these lands. They picnic, camp, hunt, fish, enjoy recreational 
shooting, and navigate waterways. They view wildlife and scenery, and explore his- 
toric places. They glide though powder at world class alpine ski resorts and chal- 
lenge themselves on primitive cross-country ski or snowmobile routes. These oppor- 
tunities contribute about $13.6 billion to the Nation’s gross domestic product each 
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year and support approximately 205,000 jobs. Many of these jobs are located in 
rural communities. 

Outdoor recreation in the National Forests and Grasslands contributes greatly to 
the physical, mental, and spiritual health of individuals and bonds family and 
friends. Outdoor recreation instills pride in our heritage and provides economic ben- 
efits to communities, regions, and the Nation. Indeed, outdoor recreation has become 
an essential part of American culture. Through these activities outdoor recreation 
provides physical challenge, requires development of life-long skills, provokes inter- 
est and inquiry, and inspires wonder, respect and awe of the natural world. 

In the same way, participation in recreational activities is the way that most 
Americans come to know their National Forests and Grasslands, making it an im- 
portant portal for understanding the meaning, history, and relevance of Federal 
lands as a whole. 

NATIONAL FORESTS AND GRASSLANDS ARE THE NATURAL BACKYARDS FOE MANY 
COMMUNITIES THROUGHOUT 44 STATES AND TERRITORIES 

National Forests and Grasslands constitute 30 percent of all federally owned 
lands. In the Southern Region of the Forest Service, where only 5 percent of land 
is federally managed. National Forest System lands provide nearly half of the out- 
door recreational opportunities on Federal-owned lands. Not only does the Forest 
Service provide one of the most accessible outdoor recreation opportunities from a 
geographic standpoint, but the agency has developed extensive accessible facilities 
and opportunities as required under the Americans with Disabilities Act. At 54 mil- 
lion, people with disabilities are the largest minority in the United States, a demo- 
graphic that cut across all ages, races, and genders. Accessibility has been and con- 
tinues to be an integrated part of the way the Forest Service manages recreation 
opportunities in order to continue to serve people. 

THE FOREST SERVICE OFFERS UNIQUE WAYS TO EXPERIENCE NATIONAL FOREST SYSTEM 
LANDS THROUGH HISTORIC CABINS AND LOOKOUT RENTALS UNDER FLREA 

Many people seek relief from the stress of their daily lives through the unique 
experience of renting a Forest Service cabin. These recreation rentals once served 
as ranger homes, guard stations, or fire lookouts. Located in idyllic settings, each 
rental has its own distinct character. There are hundreds of rentals available across 
the Nation: remote Alaskan fly-in cabins, Arizona’s “Rooms With a View,” hike-in 
only mountain top lookouts, and many more. They can all be found and rented on 
www.recreation.gov. These retrofitted historic facilities have allowed for neighboring 
rural communities to package their heritage assets with these sites to generate her- 
itage tourism opportunities. 

Revenue from renting these cabins is invested in maintenance and emergency re- 
pairs of the buildings. Some buildings require comprehensive restoration, and recre- 
ation fee revenues are often leveraged with grants, volunteers, and job training pro- 
grams to accomplish this work. 

THE FOREST SERVICE MANAGES 158,000 MILES OF TRAILS ACROSS THE NATION 

These trails require significant upkeep year after year. Natural erosion, fire, wind 
damage, and user damage require significant yearly investment. Deterioration of fa- 
cilities like bridges, steps, and signs are safety concerns that must be addressed to 
ensure these unique resources remain available to the public. 

Recreation fee revenue is collected for use of developed recreation sites at 
trailheads that meet the requirements in FLREA for charging a recreation fee. 
These revenues help fund trailhead facilities and repair, maintenance, and enhance- 
ment of closely associated trails enjoyed by visitors. These funds in no way cover 
these costs, but they can make a significant difference. For example in 2012, the 
Uinta-Wasatch Cache National Forests were able to use $17,500 in recreation fee 
revenue to leverage a $20,000 grant from the State of Utah to repair almost 70 
miles of the Fehr and Lake Country trails. Work included clearing trees that 
blocked the trails, cutting back shrubs and other encroaching greenery, creating 24 
rock steps to help prevent erosion, and building over 600 feet of boardwalk over 
soggy riparian areas. 

OUTFITTERS AND GUIDES ARE ONE OF THE MANY PARTNERSHIPS AUTHORIZED UNDER 

FLREA 

Outfitters and guides are key partners in delivering diverse, quality outdoor recre- 
ation experiences to National Forest visitors. FLREA authorizes the Forest Service 
to retain permit fees that authorize approximately 5,000 outfitters and guides across 
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the Nation to maintain small businesses through operation on National Forest Sys- 
tem lands. These funds are used for management activities that benefit both outfit- 
ters and guides and National Forest visitors, such as repairing trails, boat launches 
and other facilities, supporting environmental analysis associated with outfitter and 
guide use, monitoring outfitter and guide camps to ensure they are properly built, 
monitoring for illegal outfitters and guides, and administering permits. 

As an example, Sixmile Creek in Alaska is popular for sport-fishing, rafting, and 
kayaking. However, over the years, conflicts and safety concerns arose among an- 
glers, outfitters and guides, and dispersed campers from limited parking at a day 
use site. Outfitters and guides need enough space to fit vehicles and trailers and 
room to haul rafts out of the creek. The space was inadequate, and heavy use of 
the foot trail to the river was causing resource damage. 

To address these concerns, the Seward Ranger District held two meetings with 
three rafting companies authorized to operate on Sixmile Creek to discuss long-term 
maintenance of the site and the initial conceptual layout for redesign of the site. 
The site was redesigned collaboratively by the Forest Service and the three author- 
ized outfitters and guides, with public input. The redesign includes a developed raft 
launching zone, a raft loading and unloading area, an improved traffic pattern, a 
picnic area, day use parking spaces, and an improved trail to the creek. The im- 
provements were completed in the spring of 2012. Recreation fee revenues from out- 
fitters and guides contributed to this project. In addition, outfitters and guides now 
partner with the Forest Service to provide long-term maintenance of the site. 

We constantly strive to enhance the experience of visitors to National Forest Sys- 
tem lands by maintaining high-quality recreation facilities and programs. To 
achieve this, we rely on five principal sources of support: (1) appropriated funding, 
(2) recreation fees authorized under FLREA, (3) private service providers such as 
concessioners and outfitters and guides, (4) partnerships, and (5) volunteers. 

FLREA gives agencies the authority to retain and reinvest funds received at 
recreation sites or areas that meet the criteria for charging recreation fees enumer- 
ated in the law, as well as the authority to retain and reinvest special use permit 
fees for outfitters and guides, which helps promote small business. 

Recreation opportunities on National Forest System lands range from highly de- 
veloped sites to undeveloped areas that are available to the public free of charge. 
Approximately 98 percent of National Forest System lands have dispersed recre- 
ation opportunities that range from camping, hiking, fishing, hunting, and much 
more. There are more than 20,800 recreation sites on National Forest System lands, 
68 percent of which are not subject to a recreation fee. Of the 20,800 sites, approxi- 
mately 4,000 are subject to fees charged under FLREA, and 2,300, such as conces- 
sion campgrounds, are subject to fees charged under another authority. Most of 
these 6,300 fee sites are campgrounds and cabin rentals, but they also include devel- 
oped boat launches, picnic sites, off-road vehicle staging areas, swimming areas, de- 
veloped recreation sites at trailheads, target ranges, and other developed recreation 
sites and areas. 

Fee retention provides an immediate, stable, and flexible source of funding that 
has been and continues to be a fundamental component of a sustainable funding 
model. In addition, FLREA revenues leverage other sources of funding, including 
funds from grants and work performed by volunteers. Funding collected through 
FLREA, which can be retained and expended at the developed recreation sites 
where it is collected, is vastly different from funding received through appropria- 
tions. Besides being predictable and subject to obligation for future years, funding 
collected through FLREA is available for any operation, maintenance, and improve- 
ment costs at fee sites. Funding received from visitor fees is thus an investment in 
the developed recreation sites they use. The vast majority of this funding, 80 to 95 
percent, is reinvested directly into recreation fee sites. 

Most recreation fees collected are used to provide recreation services and amen- 
ities to the public, such as repair and replacement of deteriorated facilities like 
campsites, restrooms, picnic tables, and trails. In addition, recreation fee revenue 
has been used to improve visitor centers, water and sewer systems, corrals, cabins, 
remote camps used by outfitters and guides, boat launches, and swimming areas. 
In addition, recreation fee revenue funds removal of huge volumes of trash and graf- 
fiti, non-native and invasive plants, and hazard trees and installation of recycling, 
solar, and other sustainable facilities. 

Under FLREA, the Forest Service collects approximately $66 million in recreation 
fee revenues. This total includes approximately $42 million for use of developed 
recreation sites such as campgrounds, cabins, visitor centers, and picnic areas; $12 
million in fees for reservation services provided through recreation.gov; $10 million 
from recreation special use authorizations, primarily for outfitting and guiding and 
recreation event permits; and $2 million from the sale of America the Beautiful — 
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the National Parks and Federal Recreational Lands Pass. Because FLREA repealed 
the recreation fee provisions in the Land and Water Conservation Fund Act and 
Recreational Fee Demonstration Program statute, FLREA is the sole recreation fee 
authority for the Forest Service. If FLREA expires in December 2014 without reau- 
thorization, the Forest Service and Interior agencies will have no explicit recreation 
fee authority. These agencies will face serious ramifications as early as this calendar 
year. The interagency pass program and Recreation.gov both operate approximately 
a year in advance. Operations include pass ordering and the annual photograph con- 
test. The Forest Service and the Department of the Interior agencies will have to 
address the issuance of annual passes beginning on December 8, 2013, as they will 
not be valid for a full year. Recreation.gov, which is funded in part through reserva- 
tion fees authorized by FLREA, will also be impacted if REA once FLREA sunsets. 

The annual cost of operating and maintaining existing developed recreational fa- 
cilities within National Forests and Grasslands exceeds $183 million. Likewise, the 
annual cost of operating and maintaining National Forest System trails exceeds $88 
million in direct costs. The loss of FLREA would also represent a significant loss 
of revenue to maintain and improve recreational facilities and services. Even if ap- 
propriations are prioritized for expenditure on developed recreation sites, the Forest 
Service anticipates that these sites would deteriorate and that some sites would 
have to be closed due to an inability to meet health and safety standards, for exam- 
ple, due to lack of repairs to water and sewer systems. 

Moreover, National Forest recreation services and amenities are important to 
local communities for quality of life, economic growth, and job creation. Any disrup- 
tion of the level of funding for developed recreation sites could impact local jobs and 
purchases at local businesses. Recreation fee revenue is leveraged in partnership 
with communities, recreation groups, non-profit organizations, and others, often 
doubling or tripling the value of the dollar collected. Recreation fee revenue is often 
used to support seasonal employment, youth-oriented work, and volunteer opportu- 
nities. Sites maintained for recreation use are also often used to support environ- 
mental education for local classrooms. These benefits would all be impacted if 
FLREA is not reauthorized. 

In the most recent round of National Visitor Use Monitoring, 83 percent of the 
respondents reported being “very satisfied” or “satisfied” with the value they re- 
ceived for the fees they paid. Visitors consistently comment that they are willing to 
pay reasonable recreation fees if they know the money will be used to improve the 
sites they are visiting. Because the funds are retained and spent for services, main- 
tenance, and improvement of the sites where they were collected, visitors can see 
how their fees contribute to a quality recreation experience. 

Fee retention has proven vital to providing the many unique outdoor recreation 
opportunities on National Forest System lands. 

OTHER IMPORTANT ASPECTS OF FLREA 

FLREA requires various forms of public participation in the establishment or 
modification of recreation fees and fee sites. For the Forest Service and Bureau of 
Land Management, public participation includes Recreation Resource Advisory Com- 
mittee (Recreation RAC) review of fee proposals to establish, change, or eliminate 
recreation fees and fee sites and advance notice in the Federal Register of establish- 
ment of a new recreation fee area. Since 2005, the Forest Service has submitted ap- 
proximately 1,250 recreation fee proposals to Recreation RACs. The vast majority 
of these proposals were for fee increases at campgrounds operated by the Forest 
Service, but they also included new or increased fees at cabin rentals and day use 
sites and elimination of fees at some sites. After deliberation. Recreation RACs rec- 
ommended proceeding with all but approximately 30 of the 1,250 proposals. The 
Forest Service will continue to work with Recreation RACs on recreation fee pro- 
posals. The Recreation RACs have provided opportunities for public input on recre- 
ation fee proposals, but have also posed challenges in scheduling review of proposals 
due to member resignations and expired appointments. 

In sum, the 10-year FLREA authority has provided a highly effective period of 
stability and consistency for both visitors and Federal land managers. FLREA au- 
thorizes Federal agencies to charge, retain, and spend fees for a range of recreation 
sites that meet certain requirements. FLREA provides agencies the authority to de- 
velop cooperative agreements with various entities for activities such as law enforce- 
ment and implementation of the interagency pass program. 

LESSONS LEARNED 

The Forest Service appreciates having the authority to charge and retain recre- 
ation fees for expenditure at the sites where they are collected. From 2005 through 
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2012, the Forest Service has collected more than $480 million in recreation fee rev- 
enue and has spent more than $450 million on improving recreation facilities and 
services at the sites where fees are collected. The remaining funds are obligated for 
future projects. 

Recreation fee revenue is a key component, along with appropriated funds and 
contributions from volunteers, partners, and grants, of sustainable funding for de- 
veloped recreation sites. However, we recognize that visitor contributions are not 
equivalent to appropriated funds. Visitors and outfitters and guides who pay recre- 
ation fees must see a direct benefit from their investment. 

There have been some concerns about how the Forest Service has implemented 
recreation fees under FLREA, and we have made great strides to address those con- 
cerns. 

For example, the Forest Service now requires all administrative units to generate 
yearly reports on recreation fee revenues and expenditures. In response to concerns 
regarding standard amenity recreation fees charged for areas with multiple devel- 
oped recreation sites, in 2011, the Forest Service reviewed all 97 of these areas and 
developed proposals to eliminate 75 percent of these areas and reduce the size of 
most of the remaining 26 percent. As a result, many recreation sites would be elimi- 
nated from the recreation fee program. Also as of 2011, the Forest Service is review- 
ing all recreation fee proposals at the national level. 

In addition, in 2011, the Forest Service began implementing a point-of-sale system 
to enhance customer service and accounting of recreation fee revenue. The system 
is being implemented in phases, starting with sites that manage the highest volume 
of recreation fee revenue. This system modernizes and streamlines the financial 
process. Whether funds are collected in fee tubes or over the counter, the agency 
will be able to account for the funds in the financial system in as little as 2 to 4 
days for credit card and check transactions and within one to 2 weeks for cash 
transactions. The financial system allows for real-time reporting, so that recreation 
fee revenue can be made available quickly for expenditure on operation, mainte- 
nance, and improvement of recreational facilities. 

CONCLUSION 

FLREA is scheduled to sunset in December 2014. Continuation of FLREA is crit- 
ical to the Eorest Service’s and other Eederal land management agencies’ recreation 
programs. ELREA has enabled the Forest Service to provide consistently excellent 
recreation experiences at recreation sites across the United States. FLREA has 
strengthened the connection between visitors and the lands they cherish by requir- 
ing that the fees they pay benefit the sites where the fees were collected. Thousands 
of projects, large and small, have been supported by ELREA fees since 2004. 

FLREA facilitates efficiency, consistency, and good customer service by enabling 
interagency cooperation and public participation. The agencies strive to manage vis- 
itor contributions effectively, efficiently, and in an open and collaborative manner. 
The administrative and policy changes that the Forest Service has introduced since 
2004 demonstrate its commitment to improve the recreation fee program, both in 
terms of customer service and good governance. 

The agencies plan projects funded by recreation fees years in advance. Adminis- 
tration of the recreation fee program requires significant up-front investment to im- 
plement customer service enhancements and to ensure that the interagency pass is 
designed, produced, and shipped on schedule. The agencies work for years to develop 
mutually beneficial relationships with public and private sector partners at the local 
and national levels. Reauthorization of FLREA before it expires on December 8, 
2014, would allow the program to continue in a cost-effective manner and without 
disruption of visitor services. 

Thank you for this opportunity to discuss the Forest Service’s implementation of 
FLREA and its critical importance to recreation opportunities on Federal lands. I 
would be happy to answer any questions you have. 


Mr. Bishop. Thank you. 

We will now turn to the Director from North Carolina. Mr. 
Ledford? 

STATEMENT OF LEWIS LEDFORD, DIRECTOR, NORTH 
CAROLINA DIVISION OF PARKS AND RECREATION 

Mr. Ledford. Good morning, Chairman Bishop and Ranking 
Member Grijalva. Thank you, Members, for allowing me to speak 
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to you today. I am Lewis Ledford, the Vice President of the Na- 
tional Association of State Park Directors. I also serve on the board 
of directors for the National Recreation Parks Association. But 
again, my full-time job is being Director of the State Parks in 
North Carolina, and it has been my avocation for more than 30 
years. 

The National Association of State Park Directors met officially 
for the first time in 1962 in Illinois Beach State Park, and our pri- 
mary mission is to promote and advance the State Park systems 
across America for their own significance, but also for the impor- 
tant contributions they make to the Nation’s environment, health, 
economy, and its heritage. 

As you might expect, there is quite a diversity between the State 
Park systems in our country. You can go from the range of Cali- 
fornia that has 279 areas, a million-and-a-half acres, over 5,000 
personnel, to, in my State, we have 74 areas, over 200,000 acres, 
and a $34 million budget with about 1,200 personnel. All together, 
the State Parks have 8,200-plus areas, comprising nearly 15 mil- 
lion acres, with about 50,000 personnel, and costing the States — 
fees are about $736 million in general funds operations. 

As we have heard from our Federal colleagues, funding is an 
issue across the country at the States, just as it is for them. For 
many years, the money from the State general funds going to State 
parks has been declining. For example, in 2009 over $920 million 
was available to the States. And this past year, in 2012, the 
amount was $736 million. We do estimate, though, that the annual 
economic impact nationally of our State parks system is more than 
$20 billion. 

Beyond the State revenue funds, financing of parks comes mostly 
from other sources, including dedicated funding sources, park-gen- 
erated revenue, or user fees. Generally speaking, these have pro- 
vided for a consistent source of revenue for the State parks. Some 
States, in terms of their dedicated funds, range from boating tax 
in California to Colorado having a lottery proceeds in the Great 
Outdoor Colorado Trust. In Arkansas there is Va of 1 percent of the 
State sales tax that goes to the State park system. Some 35 States 
have a dedicated funding source for the operation of their parks, 
whether it is land acquisition and capital construction, or if it is 
the general operations. 

User fees range the typical gamut that you would think of, from 
various admission and entrance fees to senior and annual passes, 
rentals of facilities and campsites, and activities that require spe- 
cialized equipment: golfing, boating, horseback riding. Two States 
are trying to operate their park systems almost entirely on their 
revenue, but we have yet to see that is going to be successful. Na- 
tionally, the States bring in 41 percent of their operating cost 
through dedicated funding or fees. 

A lot is being made by the public-private partnership, and we are 
certainly working with that. The States that have experience with 
that have had some difficulty in the service that has been provided, 
and contracts have not been renewed, primarily due to visitor dis- 
satisfaction with the quality of facilities being maintained. I think 
we need to continue that study, that endeavor to evaluate that. But 
it is yet to be proven as a long-term viable operation or solution. 
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because of the significant cost of managing and caring for signifi- 
cant natural and cultural resources. 

Ultimately, I believe that we are all proud to say that the State 
and the national parks combined together combine for over a bil- 
lion visitors, generating $50 billion in economic impact. In my writ- 
ten testimony, I have provided you a number of charts and tables 
that show a lot about the revenue, the fees, and how those are col- 
lected across the States. 

As I conclude my remarks relating to the issue of funding for 
public lands, I would also like to mention a critically important 
Federal program for the State parks, and that is the Land and 
Water Conservation Fund. I would encourage you to recognize that, 
for 48 years, the LWCF stateside assistance program has provided 
40,000 grants, and been matched dollar-for-dollar locally, creating 
a total of over $7.2 billion, extending to every county in America. 
We all recognize your limitations on the Federal budget, but agree 
that it is very important for those stateside assistance to provide 
what we need to manage the parks and local government areas 
across our country. 

Chairman Bishop, Ranking Member Grijalva, thank you again, 
and the Committee members, for this opportunity to speak. We 
welcome your questions and opportunities to help us support our 
State park systems. I have described those as the largest chain of 
natural areas across the planet that serve as environmental edu- 
cation, outdoor recreation, and wellness centers. Thank you very 
much; I am happy to answer questions. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Ledford follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Lewis Ledford, Director, North Carolina State 

Parks and Vice President, National Association of State Park Directors 

Good morning Chairman Bishop, Ranking Member Grijalva, and members of the 
Subcommittee, thank you for the opportunity to testify today. I am Lewis Ledford, 
Vice President of the National Association of State Park Directors (NASPD). I also 
serve on the board of directors for the National Recreation and Park Association, 
and I just recently accepted an appointment on the Southern Region Recreation Re- 
source Advisory Committee for the U.S. Forest Service. My full-time job is serving 
as the Director of the North Carolina Division of Parks and Recreation. I have 
worked for the North Carolina State parks for more than 30 years. Parks and con- 
servation have been the mainstay of my entire professional life. I appreciate the op- 
portunity to be part of the discussion on this important issue today. 

The NASPD officially met for the first time in 1962 at Illinois Beach State Park 
on the shores of Lake Michigan near Zion, Illinois. The mission of the Association 
is to promote and advance the State park systems of America for their own signifi- 
cance, as well as for their important contributions to the Nation’s environment, her- 
itage, health, and economy. We are devoted to helping State park systems effectively 
manage and administer their State parks. 

The Association is composed of 50 State park directors of the United States that 
have full membership privileges in the organization. The Association has also estab- 
lished memorandums of understanding (MOU’s) with associates and affiliates that 
share common goals. One of those agreements includes a partnership with the Na- 
tional Park Service and the National Recreation and Park Association. The goal of 
that agreement is to increase public awareness to the value of connecting children 
and nature to improve the knowledge of our nation’s natural resources. 

As you might expect, the diversity between park systems across the country is sig- 
nificant. There can be a vast disparity in the number of areas, acreage, park per- 
sonnel, and operating funds from one State to another. For example; in California 
there are 279 areas, 1.5 million acres, 5,246 personnel, and $387 million in oper- 
ating expenses. Similarly in North Dakota there are 31 areas, 19,842 acres, 169 per- 
sonnel, and $5.3 million in operating expenses. In my State of North Carolina, we 
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have 74 areas, 218,772 acres, 1,159 personnel, and $33.7 million in annual oper- 
ating expenses. 

All together, the 50 States have 8,260 areas, comprising 14.9 million acres with 
49,590 personnel, costing $736 million in general fund operating expenses. 

Funding for State parks is a major issue all across the country as it is for the 
Federal land managing agencies of the National Park Service, the Bureau of Land 
Management, the Bureau of Reclamation, the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service and the 
U.S. Forest Service. Finding adequate funds for sufficient operations as well as 
maintenance and construction of new facilities is a major concern among all of my 
colleagues. 

For many years the amount of money from State general funds going to State 
parks has been declining rapidly. In 2009, the total was $924 million, and in 2012, 
the amount was $736 million. As a percentage share of State budget the total for 
State parks in America was 0.211 percent in 2012. This ranged from 0.071 in Mis- 
sissippi to 0.800 in California. 

Based on the most recent information collected by the NASPD, Annual Informa- 
tion Exchange (AIX), there is almost $1 billion ($941 million) generated annually 
in park revenues. Further, multiple studies have shown that State parks benefit 
their host communities through salaries paid to employees and spending by visiting 
tourists. In North Carolina, we determined through a recent study that our 74 State 
parks created $289 million in annual sales, $120 million on resident’s income result- 
ing in 4,924 full-time equivalent jobs. 

We estimate that the annual economic impact nationally of our State parks is 
more than $20 billion. 

Beyond State general revenue funds, financing of State parks comes mostly from 
sources including: dedicated funds, park generated revenue or user fees. 

Sources of dedicated funds include: boat registration, fishing and hunting licenses, 
fuel tax, off-road vehicle registration, motor vehicle registration, lease royalties, pro- 
ceeds from State lotteries, real estate transfer tax, and sales taxes. Generally speak- 
ing, these various sources provide a reliable annual funding amount. 

Some States with examples of dedicated funds include: California has a boating 
gas tax; Colorado has lottery proceeds and the Great Outdoors Colorado Trust; Iowa 
has an Environment First Fund; and Minnesota has a legacy sales teix amendment. 
Thirty-five States have dedicated funds for capital expenditures totaling $197 mil- 
lion. 20 States use some amount of park generated fees for capital expenditures to- 
taling $57 million. 

In Arkansas, as a result of a State referendum, Vs of 1 percent of the State sales 
tax is dedicated to State parks. In North Carolina, we have a dedicated fund which 
allows for one half of the State’s share of real estate transfer tax to go to State 
parks and a grants program for local government parks and recreation departments. 
Those funds provide for land acquisition and capital construction but not park oper- 
ational costs. 

User fees may include adult admission, passenger vehicle and bus admission, ve- 
hicle parking, annual pass, annual senior pass, lodging rental, camp site rental, and 
activities which require equipment rental such as, golfing, boating or horseback 
riding. 

Two States report operating almost entirely on fees; New Hampshire ($15 million) 
and South Carolina ($25 million). But in my view those are very challenging situa- 
tions. In contrast, several States generate revenue that goes into their General 
Fund to be appropriated back. Nationally, the average share of user fees as a per- 
centage of operating budget is 41 percent. 

States may have variations on the stated mission of their park system that impact 
the way they administer the parks. For example, in North Carolina we have a deep- 
rooted tradition of protecting our stunning natural resources and making them ac- 
cessible at low cost to citizens and visitors. So, we charge admission only on a lim- 
ited basis. 

Much has been made about public/private partnerships as a way to help solve 
some of the financial difficulties. I know of one example several years ago of a par- 
ticular State that entered into a lease agreement with a private concessioner to 
manage and operate multiple lodges on multiple park sites. 

My understanding is the agreement was not renewed primarily due to consider- 
able visitor dissatisfaction relating to poorly maintained facilities. Certainly, there 
may be other circumstances where such a situation would meet or exceed expecta- 
tions, but I believe this underscores the need for States to understand the need for 
caution when considering having private firms operate parks. It may be a reason- 
able option to consider but, ultimately, it won’t cure the funding problem. In es- 
sence, some States that contract with concessionaires have found the relationship 
workable in the short term, but it has yet to be proven to be a viable long-term solu- 
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tion primarily because of the mandate and considerable costs to protect the signifi- 
cant natural and cultural resources. 

The impact of Federal land fees on State parks is a mixed result. Generally speak- 
ing, consistency in fees helps all of us. I have not encountered a situation in my 
State where Federal fees made any measurable impact on our State parks. 

In North Carolina we are proud of having a truly seamless system of Federal, 
State and local parks including the most visited NFS unit, Blue Ridge Parkway, and 
the most visited national park, the Great Smoky Mountains. We are one of the fast- 
est growing State park systems with record levels of visitation for three consecutive 
years. We also have a highly recognized corps of 224 local parks and recreation de- 
partments serving the 10th most populous State. But it is my experience that most 
park visitors don’t really distinguish the managing agency of the parks they visit. 

Ultimately, I believe we are all proud that State and national parks combine for 
over a billion visitors per year generating over $50 billion in economic impact. 

As part of my written testimony, I have included a number of tables with informa- 
tion compiled from our association’s Annual Information Exchange (AIX). These ta- 
bles provide more details and a State by State breakdown highlighting the sources 
of some of the revenues and fees in State parks. 

As I conclude my remarks relating to the issue of funding for public lands, I would 
like to mention a critically important Federal program for State parks, the Land 
and Water Conservation Fund (LWCF). I would implore you to recognize that for 
48 years the LWCF Stateside Assistance Program has provided over 40,000 grants — 
matched at least dollar for dollar locally creating a total of over $7.2 billion, extend- 
ing to every county in America. 

We all recognize the current limitations on the Federal budget. But every member 
of Congress can agree that the dollars invested through the LWCF State Assistance 
Program for local projects like parks, ball fields, pools, and playgrounds which pre- 
serve those spaces in perpetuity are very worthy investments in the future health 
and well-being of America. We look forward to speaking with you about the LWCF 
which will be up for reauthorization in 2015. 

Chairman Bishop, Ranking Member Grijalva, and members of the Committee, 
thank you again for the opportunity to speak with you this morning. We appreciate 
your consideration and support for America’s State parks — the largest chain of nat- 
ural areas on the planet that are also wonderful centers for environmental edu- 
cation, outdoor recreation, and wellness. I am happy to answer any questions you 
may have. 

2011-2012 Annual Information Exchange Report 

Table 1: Inventory 
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Total Areas 


Total Trails 



Number 



Number 


STATE 

Number Operating 

Acreage 

Number 

Operating 

Miles 

Alabama 

22 

22 

48,154 

119 

119 

194 

Alaska 

139 

139 

3,386,702 

102 

102 

550 

Arizona 

31 

29 

64,088 

124 

124 

124 

Arkansas 

52 

52 

54,370 

140 

140 

388 

California 

279 

279 

1,596,267 

2,302 

2,302 

5,095 

Colorado 

592 

569 

1,045,523 

407 

407 

584 

Connecticut 

138 

138 

206,633 

6 

5 

95 

Delaware 

34 

27 

25,866 

64 

64 

154 

Florida 

171 

171 

785,395 

602 

602 

1,668 

Georgia 

73 

63 

92,880 

123 

123 

523 

Hawaii 

68 

68 

39,824 

46 

46 

125 

Idaho 

32 

29 

58,922 

3 

3 

1,003 

Illinois 

321 

321 

480,353 

6 

6 

262 

Indiana 

36 

36 

171,441 

- 

- 

- 

Iowa 

185 

174 

71,081 

1 

1 

6 

Kansas 

25 

25 

32,900 

2 

2 

82 

Kentucky 

51 

51 

45,180 

170 

170 

317 

Louisiana 

61 

37 

43,919 

25 

25 

120 
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Table 1: Inventory — Continued 
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Total Areas 


Total Trails 





Number 


Number 


STATE 


Number 

Operating 

Acreage 1 

'Jumber Operating 

Miles 

Maine 


139 

115 

98,065 

14 

14 

331 

Maryland 


66 

66 

134,539 

2 

23 

32 

Massachusetts 


339 

317 

353,889 

35 

35 

2,145 

Michigan 


101 

96 

292,721 

5 

5 

227 

Minnesota 


1,790 

1,790 

284,131 

25 

25 

1,323 

Mississippi 


25 

25 

24,591 

38 

38 

115 

Missouri 


85 

86 

204,331 

233 

233 

933 

Montana 


66 

66 

46,035 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Nebraska 


79 

78 

135,484 

2 

2 

324 

Nevada 


25 

22 

144,683 

114 

114 

290 

New Hampstiire 


91 

90 

233,071 

131 

131 

3,864 

New Jersey 


118 

112 

441,110 

4 

4 

167 

New Mexico 


39 

39 

196,677 

59 

59 

128 

New York 


1,419 

1,411 

1,351,569 

292 

292 

3,436 

Nortti Carolina 


70 

36 

215,404 

4 

3 

781 

North Dakota 


31 

30 

19,842 

36 

36 

3,250 

Ohio 


75 

75 

174,342 

498 

498 

1,498 

Oklahoma 


35 

35 

70,031 

36 

36 

402 

Oregon 


256 

219 

108,613 

6 

6 

147 

Pennsylvania 


120 

120 

297,055 

964 

964 

1,494 

Rhode Island 


77 

65 

9,475 

14 

14 

102 

South Carolina 


56 

56 

90,167 

149 

149 

366 

South Dakota 


131 

131 

101,943 

111 

111 

1,896 

Tennessee 


54 

54 

190,144 

220 

220 

998 

Texas 


96 

96 

638,391 

3 

3 

97 

Utah 


50 

50 

150,758 

105 

105 

302 

Vermont 


103 

86 

69,349 

47 

47 

249 

Virginia 


43 

36 

71,637 

293 

293 

508 

Washington 


204 

178 

119,548 

6 

5 

465 

West Virginia 


47 

47 

177,133 

2 

2 

149 

Wisconsin 


80 

78 

146,183 

42 

39 

2,000 

Wyoming 


40 

40 

119,600 

248 

248 

119 

Total 


8,260 

7,975 

14,960,010 

7,980 

7,995 

39,429 


Table 5A: Financing — 

Operating Expenditures 
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Operating Expenses 

1 — Source of Funds 




STATE 

Park 

Generated 

Revenue 

General Fund 

Dedicated 

Funds 

Federal Funds 

Other 

Total Operating 
Expenses 

Alabama 

30,070,557 

, 

3,795,223 


2,576,940 

36,442,720 

Alaska 

2,316,670 

5,617,900 

75,100 

18,600 

1,494,600 

9,522,870 

Arizona 

9,506,830 

- 

6,979,630 

938,740 

- 

17,425,200 

Arkansas 

25,657,964 

14,812,833 

14,118,102 

- 

- 

54,588,899 

Calitornia 

105,965,000 

121,219,000 

131,220,000 

3,700,000 

25,748,000 

387,852,000 

Colorado 

23,048,097 

. 

9,018,453 

251,967 

17,276,394 

49,594,911 

Connecticut 

- 

17,756,210 

- 

- 

- 

17,756,210 

Delaware 

13,727,660 

8,633,958 

439,715 

1,524,891 

48,531 

24,374,755 

Florida 

52,512,359 

- 

26,175,926 

860,000 

- 

79,548,285 
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Table 5A: Financing — Operating Expenditures — Continued 
[page 1 of 19] 

Operating Expenses — Source of Funds 


STATE 

Park 

Generated 

Revenue 

General Fund 

Dedicated 

Funds 

Federal Funds 

Other 

Total Operating 
Expenses 

Georgia 

31,783,973 

13,044,514 

750,969 

785,785 

2,438,889 

48,804,130 

Hawaii 

3,658,821 

_ 

3,836,516 

612,779 

592,686 

8,700,802 

Idaho 

6,295,600 

1,308,500 

6,361,200 

1,298,500 

367,900 

15,631,700 

Illinois 

10,162,917 

11,197,725 

25,322,292 

- 

- 

46,682,934 

Indiana 

47,135,038 

9,333,758 

- 

- 

613,257 

57,082,053 

Iowa 

4,205,846 

6,111,113 

3,210,000 

290,463 

1,013,120 

14,830,542 

Kansas 

6,207,887 

3,510,816 

1,079,673 

769,266 

428,067 

11,995,709 

Kentucky 

49,611,973 

29,772,700 

- 

- 

- 

79,384,673 

Louisiana 

1,153,205 

20,142,905 

8,397,513 

- 

50,400 

29,744,023 

Maine 

- 

6,312,180 

1,270,227 

104,126 

- 

7,686,533 

Maryland 

12,425,426 

370,000 

22,200,000 

684,992 

354,838 

36,035,256 

Massachusetts 

7,358,514 

52,210,439 

. 

712,469 

788,473 

61,069,895 

Michigan 

40,948,003 


14,455,400 



55,403,403 

Minnesota 

14,392,000 

16,944,000 

44,545,000 

519,000 

- 

76,400,000 

Mississippi 

8,493,466 

4,865,118 

- 

- 

- 

13,358,584 

Missouri 

7,122,262 

- 

20,187,610 

1,561,875 

- 

28,871,747 

Montana 

4,230,472 


3,477,915 

178,095 

639,906 

8,526,388 

Nebraska 

14,349,979 

6,514,155 

249,047 

166,297 

- 

21,279,478 

Nevada 

4,125,717 

2,948,926 

1,394,041 

264,540 

1,114,540 

9,847,764 

New Hampshire 

15,224,193 

- 

- 

- 

- 

15,224,193 

New Jersey 

9,154,430 

19,455,500 




28,609,930 

New Mexico 

5,670,028 

9,246,200 

357,000 

2,029,652 

724,926 

18,027,806 

New York 

88,153,900 

119,461,200 

1,500,000 

5,150,900 

- 

214,266,000 

North Carolina 

6,446,732 

22,422,210 

- 

- 

4,895,340 

33,764,282 

North Dakota 

2,106,660 

3,004,413 

- 

254,354 

- 

5,365,427 

Ohio 

29,591,380 

30,000,000 

4,192,601 

- 

- 

63,783,981 

Oklahoma 

16,232,247 

11,465,499 

2,345,779 

- 

. 

30,043,525 

Oregon 

18,976,139 

- 

15,923,561 

507,405 

16,406,513 

51,813,618 

Pennsylvania 

20,000,000 

34,826,000 

3,000,000 

- 

27,013,000 

84,839,000 

Rhode Island 

- 

9,545,302 

- 

- 

- 

9,545,302 

South Carolina 

21,228,140 

- 

- 

- 

4,105,330 

25,333,470 

South Dakota 

11,079,928 

2,355,721 

1,277,855 

2,184,549 

. 

16,898,053 

Tennessee 

33,600,400 

44,268,070 


274,130 

2,750,600 

80,893,200 

Texas 

16,437,617 

22,275,152 

25,182,658 

654,626 

97,988 

64,648,041 

Utah 

17,544,330 

6,706,900 

575,400 

1,753,900 

9,600 

26,590,130 

Vermont 

7,882,880 

263,825 

- 

74,946 

8,112,901 

16,334,552 

Virginia 

18,218,901 

16,984,988 

. 

- 


35,203,889 

Washington 

23,972,825 

8,876,000 

3,776,188 

1,977,600 

21,170,849 

59,773,462 

West Virginia 

23,122,871 

11,884,441 

4,773,371 

- 

- 

39,780,683 

Wisoonsin 

19,935,100 

2,551,600 

122,200 

975,800 

- 

23,584,700 

Wyoming 

- 

8,703,809 

1,326 

31,010 

- 

8,736,145 

Total 

941,044,937 

736,923,580 

411,587,491 

31,111,257 

140,833,588 

2,261,500,854 


Expenditures are reported in two general categories: operating expenditures and fixed capital expenditures. Please 
refer to the definition of terms section for a detailed description of each. Table 5 comprises six subsections on various aspect of financing 
issues. Due to the complexity of this table explanatory notes are provided after each subsection. States that provided “0" or no data are ex- 
cluded from averages. 
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Table 5B: Financing — Capital Expenditures 
[page 3 of 19] 

Capital Expenditures — Sources of Funds 


STATE 

Park 

Generated 

Revenue 

General Fund 

Dedicated 

Funds 

Bonds 

Federal Funds 

Other 

Total Capital 
Expenditures 

Alabama 


. 

5,862,605 

. 



5,862,605 

Alaska 

- 

3,607,000 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3,607,000 

Arizona 

- 

- 

201,663 

- 

338,062 

- 

539,725 

Arkansas 

1,078,490 

1,421 

4,556,496 

- 

283,576 

5,965,982 

11,885,965 

California 

- 

- 

3,469,000 

11,558,000 

100,000 

768,000 

15,895,000 

Colorado 

. 

_ 

5,929,609 


3,270,268 

_ 

9,199,877 

Connecticut 

- 


- 

210,000 

- 

- 

210,000 

Delaware 

- 

72,264 

827,832 

2,595,793 

- 

361,811 

3,857,700 

Florida 

- 

- 

13,090,279 

- 

1,250,635 

- 

14,340,914 

Georgia 

3,852,727 

16,988 

750,000 

- 

729,891 

- 

5,349,606 

Hawaii 


. 

635,000 

800,000 

137,192 

. 

1,572,192 

Idaho 

84,546 

12,850 

1,288,944 

- 

162,205 

61,693 

1,610,239 

Illinois 

- 

- 

48,896,026 

10,835,254 

- 

- 

59,731,280 

Indiana 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

7,454,249 

7,454,249 

Iowa 

- 

- 

9,862,032 


650,447 


10,512,479 

Kansas 



200,000 

. 

654,277 

300,000 

1,154,277 

Kentucky 

1,793 

714,756 

332,100 

3,222,728 

457,716 

4,360 

4,733,452 

Louisiana 

- 

425,000 

- 

- 

- 

- 

425,000 

Maine 

- 

- 

350,581 

485,871 

111,480 

- 

947,932 

Maryland 

- 

- 

618,757 

6,163,376 

- 

- 

6,782,133 

Massachusetts 


_ 

. 

41,563,231 


. 

41,563,231 

Michigan 

3,253,334 





2,485,069 

5,738,403 

Minnesota 

- 

23,000 

14,244,000 

6,417,000 

519,000 

- 

21,203,000 

Mississippi 

7,796,664 

- 

- 

556,400 

- 


8,353,064 

Missouri 

2,788,829 

1,844 

889,798 

- 

813,463 

476,148 

4,970,082 

Montana 

400,000 

_ 


_ 

_ 

500,000 

900,000 

Nebraska 

77,356 

29,600 

995,666 

- 

1,493,302 


2,595,924 

Nevada 

33,586 

- 

- 

692,161 

100,149 

117,451 

943,347 

New Hampshire 



- 

6,214,173 

- 

- 

6,214,173 

New Jersey 



7,514,078 

3,034,850 



10,548,928 

New Mexico 

11,576 

4,961 

1,664,915 

1,276,186 

460,232 

_ 

3,417,870 

New York 

25,969,000 

- 

17,094,000 

1,468,000 

4,000,000 

- 

48,531,000 

North Carolina 

- 

- 

16,396,092 

4,200,000 

450,000 


21,046,092 

North Dakota 

355,966 

58,000 

- 

- 

2,955 

- 

416,921 

Ohio 

- 


2,951,556 

4,997,360 

- 

1,559,938 

9,508,854 

Oklahoma 

_ 

1,921,548 

13,400,922 

. 

_ 


15,322,470 

Oregon 

- 

- 

4,675,593 

- 

143,592 

5,715,608 

10,534,793 

Pennsylvania 

2,017,000 

- 

17,627,876 

- 

- 

- 

19,644,876 

Rhode Island 

- 

- 

- 

- 

612,685 

4,544,133 

5,156,818 

South Carolina 

270,230 

299,381 

54,315 

206,501 

395,420 

192,967 

1,418,814 

South Dakota 

3,469,354 

, 

1,152,557 

. 

5,040,372 

933,464 

10,595,747 

Tennessee 


18,468,445 



1,114,175 


19,582,620 

Texas 

3,303,213 

2,180,693 

18,266 

11,811,219 

235,872 

880,437 

18,429,700 

Utah 

1,611,700 

122,700 

64,500 

- 

1,223,300 

757,600 

3,779,800 

Vermont 

- 

- 

- 

3,155,624 

- 

- 

3,155,624 

Virginia 

- 

. 

519,239 

6,786,421 

. 

. 

7,305,660 

Washington 

4,882 

- 

117,182 

6,615,681 

200,167 

4,215,202 

11,153,114 

West Virginia 

- 

- 

1,391,463 

- 

- 

- 

1,391,463 

Wisconsin 

- 

- 

325,000 

6,000,000 

672,407 

796,350 

7,793,757 

Wyoming 

657,445 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

657,445 
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Table 5B: Financing — Capital Expenditures — Continued 
[page 3 of 19] 

Capital Expenditures — Sources of Funds 


STATE 

Generated General Fund 

Revenue 

Bonds Federal Funds Other 

Total Capital 
Expenditures 

Total 

57,037,691 27,960,451 197,967,941 140,865,829 25,622,840 38,090,462 

487,545,215 


Table 5C: Financing — Parks’ 

Share of State Expenditures 



[page 5 of 19[ 



Share of Budget 


STATE 

State Operating Budget 

State Park 
Operating Budget 

Percent of 
State Budget 

Alabama 


18,016,546,000 

36,451,401 

0.202% 

Alaska 


10,147,853,400 

12,644,200 

0.125% 

Arizona 


26,883,064,100 

19,483,900 

0.072% 

Arkansas 


21,187,877,519 

63,680,683 

0.301% 

California 


48,509,010,000 

387,852,000 

0.800% 

Colorado 


19,598,400,000 

49,594,911 

0.253% 

Connecticut 


20,090,093,515 

17,756,210 

0.088% 

Delaware 


4,538,177,700 

19,809,100 

0.436% 

Florida 


69,676,600,000 

84,075,709 

0.121% 

Georgia 


18,295,831,853 

56,111,620 

0.307% 

Hawaii 


11,050,795,327 

11,900,058 

0.108% 

Idaho 


5,646,619,100 

15,631,700 

0.277% 

Illinois 


56,404,111,000 

46,510,000 

0.082% 

Indiana 


26,674,793,024 

57,082,053 

0.214% 

Iowa 


5,856,041,493 

14,830,542 

0.253% 

Kansas 


13,400,000,000 

11,838,035 

0.088% 

Kentucky 


28,736,906,850 

79,284,600 

0.276% 

Louisiana 


25,590,819,058 

29,744,023 

0.116% 

Maine 


3,130,209,894 

7,686,533 

0.246% 

Maryland 


35,636,873,208 

36,035,256 

0.101% 

Massachusetts 


32,477,017,000 

61,069,896 

0.188% 

Michigan 


46,627,231,900 

56,411,900 

0.121% 

Minnesota 


31,181,000,000 

76,400,000 

0.245% 

Mississippi 


18,947,060,507 

13,358,584 

0.071% 

Missouri 


23,233,326,714 

35,920,662 

0.155% 

Montana 


5,269,200,000 

8,964,514 

0.170% 

Nebraska 


5,437,504,129 

22,313,023 

0.410% 

Nevada 


22,911,157,552 

12,525,780 

0.055% 

New Hampshire 


5,375,879,533 

18,726,876 

0.348% 

New Jersey 


30,989,000,000 

28,609,930 

0.092% 

New Mexico 


14,871,104,100 

23,017,300 

0.155% 

New York 


28,658,460,151 

214,266,000 

0.748% 

North Carolina 


51,493,647,654 

33,730,365 

0.066% 

North Dakota 


5,324,486,940 

4,296,588 

0.081% 

Ohio 


59,576,052,093 

63,783,981 

0.107% 

Oklahoma 


6,325,592,836 

18,900,046 

0.299% 

Oregon 


29,420,500,000 

52,933,490 

0.180% 

Pennsylvania 


27,161,435,000 

84,839,000 

0.312% 

Rhode Island 


8,099,856,384 

9,889,660 

0.122% 

South Carolina 


21,901,829,654 

24,808,208 

0.113% 

South Dakota 


4,095,587,960 

18,927,697 

0.462% 

Tennessee 


30,200,405,300 

80,893,200 

0.268% 
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Table 5C: Financing — Parks’ Share of State Expenditures — Continued 
[page 5 of 19] 


Share of Budget 

STATE 

State Operating Budget 

State Park 
Operating Budget 

Percent of 
State Budget 

Texas 

92,606,622,368 

79,093,224 

0.085% 

Utah 

11,735,079,400 

26,875,504 

0.229% 

Vermont 

6,386,763,507 

8,187,847 

0.128% 

Virginia 

39,567,009,510 

35,203,889 

0.089% 

Washington 

31,969,493,000 

63,692,409 

0.199% 

West Virginia 

18,800,000,000 

39,780,683 

0.212% 

Wisconsin 

14,166,186,500 

23,584,700 

0.166% 

Wyoming 

4,267,396,842 

9,715,255 

0.228% 

Total Average 

1,198,146,509,575 

2,308,722,745 

0.211% 


Table 5F: Financing — Revenue Sources 

[pagel6 of 19] 

Registration Fees 


STATE 

Entrance 
Fees & 

Permits 

Motor 

Fuel Tax 

Snow- 

mobiles 

OHV’s/ 

ATV’s 

Boats 

Lottery 

Real 

Estate 

Transfer 

Tax 

Vehicle 

Plates/ 

Permits 

Hunting 

Licenses/ 

Fines 

Alabama 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

Alaska 

Yes 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

Arizona 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

No 

No 

No 

Arkansas 

Yes 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

Yes 

No 

No 

California 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

No 

No 

No 

Colorado 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

No 

Connecticut 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

Delaware 

Yes 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

Yes 

No 

No 

Florida 

Yes 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

Yes 

No 

No 

Georgia 

Yes 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

Hawaii 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

Idaho 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

Yes 

No 

Illinois 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Indiana 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

No 

No 

Yes 

Iowa 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

No 

Kansas 

Yes 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

Kentucky 

Yes 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

Louisiana 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Maine 

Yes 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

Yes 

No 

Maryland 

Yes 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

Massachusetts 

Yes 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

Michigan 

Yes 

No 

No 

Yes 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

Minnesota 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

No 

No 

Mississippi 

Yes 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

Missouri 

Yes 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

Montana 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

No 

Yes 

No 

Nebraska 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

No 

No 

No 

Yes 

No 

Nevada 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

New Hampshire 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

No 

No 

Yes 

No 

New lersey 

Yes 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

Yes 

No 

New Mexico 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

No 

Yes 

No 

No 

No 

No 

New York 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

No 

No 

North Carolina 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

No 
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Table 5F: Financing — Revenue Sources — Continued 

[pagcie of 19] 


Registration Fees 


STATE 

Entrance 
Fees & 

Permits 

Motor 

Fuel Tax 

Snow- 

mobiles 

OHV’s/ 

ATV’s 

Boats 

Lottery 

Real 

Estate 

Transfer 

Tax 

Vehicle 

Plates/ 

Permits 

Hunting 

Licenses/ 

Fines 

North Dakota 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

Ohio 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

Yes 

No 

Oklahoma 

Yes 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

Oregon 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

No 

Pennsylvania 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

Yes 

No 

No 

Rhode Island 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

South Carolina 

Yes 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

South Dakota 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

No 

No 

No 

No 

Tennessee 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

Yes 

No 

Texas 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

No 

Yes 

No 

Utah 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

No 

No 

No 

Vermont 

Yes 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

Virginia 

Yes 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

Washington 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

No 

No 

Yes 

No 

West Virginia 

Yes 

No 

No 

No 

No 

Yes 

No 

No 

No 

Wisoonsin 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

No 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

Wyoming 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

# Yes 

38 

19 

15 

16 

13 

5 

8 

19 

3 


Table 5F: Financing — Revenue Sources 
[page 17 of 19] 

State Taxes/Fees Dedicated to Park & Recreation 


STATE 

Employee 

Housing 

Payments 

Permits 
(Ski, Lake, 
Ag.) 

Donations 

Publica- 
tions & 
Souvenir 
Sales 

Concessionnaires 

Licensing 

Tobacco 

Products 

Tax 

Sporting 
Goods Tax 

Alabama 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

Yes 

No 

Alaska 

Yes 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

Arizona 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

No 

Arkansas 

No 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

No 

California 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

No 

Colorado 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

No 

Connecticut 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

Delaware 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

No 

Florida 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

No 

No 

Georgia 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

No 

Hawaii 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

Idaho 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

No 

Illinois 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

No 

Yes 

Indiana 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

Iowa 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

No 

Kansas 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

No 

Kentucky 

No 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

No 

Louisiana 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Maine 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

No 

No 

Maryland 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

No 

Massachusetts 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

No 

No 

Michigan 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

No 

Minnesota 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

No 
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Table 5F: Financing — Revenue Sources — Continued 

[page 17 of 19] 


State Taxes/Fees Dedicated to Park & Recreation 


STATE 


Employee Permits 

Housing (Ski, Lake, Donations 
Payments Ag.) 


Publica- 
tions & Concessionnaires 

Souvenir Licensing 
Sales 


Tobacco 

Products 

Tax 


Sporting 
Goods Tax 


Mississippi 

No 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

No 

Missouri 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

No 

Montana 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

No 

Nebraska 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Nevada 

No 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

No 

No 

New Hampshire 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

No 

New Jersey 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

No 

No 

New Mexico 

No 

No 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

No 

No 

New York 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

No 

No 

North Carolina 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

North Dakota 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

No 

Ohio 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

No 

Oklahoma 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

No 

No 

Oregon 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

No 

No 

Pennsylvania 

No 

No 

Yes 

No 

No 

No 

No 

Rhode Island 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

South Carolina 

No 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

No 

South Dakota 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

Tennessee 

No 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

No 

Texas 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

Utah 

No 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

No 

Vermont 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

No 

Virginia 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

No 

Washington 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

No 

No 

West Virginia 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

No 

Wisconsin 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

No 

Wyoming 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

No 

No 

# Yes 

23 

32 

42 

39 

32 

4 

4 


Table 5F — Financing — Revenue Sources 
[page 18 of 19] 

State Taxes/Fees Dedicated to Park & Recreation 


STATE 

Petroleum 

Products 

Tax 

Sales Tax 
Tourism 

Investment 

Interest 

State Land 
Board 

Trusts 

Other 

General 

Fund 

Alabama 


No 

No 

No 

No 

Yes 

No 

Alaska 


No 

No 

No 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

Arizona 


No 

No 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

No 

Arkansas 


Yes 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

Calitornia 


Yes 

No 

Yes 

No 

No 

Yes 

Colorado 


No 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Conneoticut 


No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

Yes 

Delaware 


No 

No 

Yes 

No 

No 

Yes 

Florida 


No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

Georgia 


No 

Yes 

No 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

Hawaii 


No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

Idaho 


No 

No 

Yes 

No 

No 

Yes 

Illinois 


No 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 
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Table 5F — Financing — Revenue Sources — Continued 
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State Taxes/Fees Dedicated to Park & Recreation 


STATE 

Petroleum 

Products 

Tax 

Sales Tax 
Tourism 

Investment 

Interest 

State Land 
Board 

Trusts 

Other 

General 

Fund 

Indiana 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

No 

Yes 

Iowa 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

Yes 

Kansas 

No 

No 

No 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

Kentucky 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

Yes 

Louisiana 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Maine 

No 

No 

Yes 

No 

No 

Yes 

Maryland 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

Massachusetts 

No 

No 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

Michigan 

No 

No 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

No 

Minnesota 

No 

No 

No 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

Mississippi 

No 

No 

Yes 

No 

No 

Yes 

Missouri 

No 

No 

No 

No 

Yes 

No 

Montana 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

No 

No 

Nebraska 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

No 

Yes 

Nevada 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

New Hampshire 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

Yes 

New Jersey 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

Yes 

New Mexico 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

Yes 

New York 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

Yes 

North Carolina 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

Yes 

North Dakota 

No 

No 

Yes 

No 

No 

Yes 

Ohio 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

Yes 

Oklahoma 

No 

No 

No 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

Oregon 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

Pennsylvania 

No 

No 

No 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

Rhode Island 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

Yes 

South Carolina 

No 

No 

No 

No 

Yes 
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Mr. Bishop. Thank you. 

Mr. O’Toole, I have read many of your works. It is nice to have 
you here in person. You are recognized. 

STATEMENT OF RANDAL O’TOOLE, SENIOR FELLOW, CATO 

INSTITUTE 

Mr. O’Toole. Thank you. It is nice to he here. Mr. Chairman and 
members of the Committee, I appreciate being invited to join this 
distinguished panel of speakers, as well as the not-so-distinguished 
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Andy Stahl, to testify today. I am here to testify about dispersed 
recreation fees. 

The Recreation Enhancement Act effectively prohibited the 
Forest Service, Bureau of Land Management, and Bureau of Rec- 
lamation from charging fees for dispersed recreation. Most of the 
litigation over the law has dealt with what is dispersed and what 
is developed recreation. Although the National Park Service and 
the Fish and Wildlife Service are allowed to charge entrance fees, 
charging an entrance fee to cover all the various types of recreation 
found on national parks and wildlife refuges is no more sensible 
than a grocer or a clothing store charging an entrance fee to people 
and expecting to make all of their revenue simply out of that en- 
trance fee. 

Now, in testifying in favor of dispersed recreation fees, I really 
have three hats today. Usually I show a Power Point show, but 
today I have decided to bring some props. My first hat is the hat 
of a fiscal conservative, the Cato Institute, which is my employer. 
As a fiscal conservative, I know that one effect of fees is to help 
compensate for the cost of the activity. But that is not the main 
purpose of fees. That is not the main purpose of prices. The main 
purpose of prices is to send signals to both users and producers as 
to what is valuable and what is not valuable. 

For example, user fees can tell users that some areas are too 
over-crowded, and they should go somewhere else. They can tell 
land owners that some types of recreation are more valuable, and 
they should provide more of that kind of recreation. So, while I 
think it is a great bonus that user fees can help compensate tax- 
payers for all the money that has been invested in the public lands, 
I think the main advantage of fees is to understand them as their 
role that they provide as incentives. 

Now, my second hat is as an environmentalist. Some people 
might say, “Well, you can’t be an environmentalist; you are em- 
ployed by the evil Koch brothers.” I have actually never met either 
of the evil Koch brothers, or maybe any of the not so evil ones, ei- 
ther. But I have met the heads of a number of environmental orga- 
nizations. During the 1980s, I was the director of the environ- 
mental movement’s leading think tank involved with national 
forest policy. That think tank was called Cascade Holistic Economic 
Consultants. Later changed its name to the Thoreau Institute, 
whose hat I am wearing right now. 

At that time, every major environmental group, from the Audu- 
bon Society to Greenpeace, to the Sierra Club, to the Wilderness 
Society hired the Thoreau institute to write more than 100 reports 
on national forest management and planning. By the end of the 
1980s, I had written a book called, “Reforming the Forest Service,” 
and a leading Forest Service official once told a reporter that 
Randal O’Toole has had more influence on the Forest Service than 
all the other environmental groups combined. 

Now, as an environmentalist, I really care about the health of 
natural ecosystems, about clean water about habitat for endan- 
gered species, and other plants, animals, and fish. And, as an envi- 
ronmentalist, I also know, from all the work I did studying the 
Forest Service in the 1980s, that incentives work better than man- 
dates. If you give an agency an incentive, and you give it a man- 
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date, and they conflict with one another, the agency will always 
choose the incentive over the mandate, and do everything it can to 
get out of the mandate or to have the mandate change to conform 
to its incentive. 

So, it is just better to make your incentives the same as your 
mandates. If you want to protect natural ecosystems, water quality, 
wildlife habitat, you need incentives to do that. And the best way 
to do that is to charge dispersed recreation fees, because dispersed 
recreationists, more than anybody else, care about those resources. 

My final hat is as an outdoor recreationist. And I hike and bicy- 
cle and cross-country ski hundreds of miles a year on national for- 
ests and other public lands. As an outdoor recreationist, I know 
that the fees that I would pay would help give managers incentives 
to provide more outdoor recreation. In particular, half the lands in 
the West are private lands. And if the public lands start charging 
dispersed recreation fees, then private land owners will charge fees 
as well, and we will see more recreation opportunities than we see 
today. 

Well, opponents of recreation fees may have many reasons to op- 
pose those fees. I think the three basic reasons that the fees are 
good for taxpayers, good for the land, and good for recreationists 
overwhelm any objections. Thank you very much. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. O’Toole follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Randal O’Toole, Senior Fellow, Cato Institute 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of the Subcommittee, for inviting me to 
testify today about the Federal Lands Recreation Enhancement Act of 2004. As it 
happens, before I was informed of this hearing, I had written a paper on this subject 
that the Cato Institute is releasing today, and I ask that this paper be included as 
a part of my testimony. 

The Recreation Enhancement Act effectively prohibited the Forest Service, Bu- 
reau of Land Management, and Bureau of Reclamation from charging fees for dis- 
persed recreation, as a result of which recreation is free on more than 98 percent 
of the lands managed by these agencies. While the law allows entrance fees on na- 
tional parks and wildlife refuges, charging a single fee to cover all the many and 
varied recreation experiences on these lands makes no more sense than for a gro- 
cery or clothing store to try to earn its income from single entrance fee. 

I will argue today that when Congress reauthorizes this law, it should allow and 
encourage all Federal land agencies to charge fair market value for all forms of 
recreation. Furthermore, the agencies that collect the fees should be allowed to keep 
just half of those fees, while the other half should go to the U.S. Treasury as com- 
pensation for present and past appropriations for public land management. 

In making these arguments, I am wearing three different hats. First is my hat 
as senior fellow for the Cato Institute, the Nation’s premiere free-market think 
tank. As a free-market advocate, I know that user fees will do more than merely 
help cover the costs of public land management. Although that is a nice bonus, the 
real role of user fees is to create incentives for both users and resource managers. 
Those incentives will insure, for example, that users will not overuse resources and 
that managers will create new opportunities for recreation. 

A 1990 Forest Service report estimated that, at “market-clearing prices,” the 
value of national forest recreation was three times greater than the value of all 
other national forest resources combined. Even if these estimates were wildly in- 
flated, recreation fees should be enough to completely cover the annual appropria- 
tions to most of these agencies. Such fees would obviously create significant incen- 
tives for land managers to cater to recreation users. 

At the same time, there is no reason to expect that these fees would be a burden 
on recreation users. Americans today spend more than $650 billion a year on out- 
door recreation, and market-rate fees would amount to no more than 3 percent of 
this total. 

My second hat is as an environmentalist. Some may say, “He can’t be an environ- 
mentalist; he works for the ‘evil’ Koch brothers!” In fact, I have never met the Koch 
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brothers and have no idea how they feel about recreation fees. But I have met the 
heads and funders of many of the Nation’s leading environmental groups, as during 
the 1980s I worked for the Nation’s leading environmental think tank dedicated to 
national forest issues. 

In that capacity, I was hired by many of the Nation’s major environmental groups, 
including the Audubon Society, Greenpeace, National Wildlife Federation, Natural 
Resources Defense Council, Sierra Club, and the Wilderness Society, to write more 
than 100 different research papers and reports. My work was covered in Newsweek 
and U.S. News & World Reports and led one Forest Service official to tell a reporter, 
“Randal O’Toole has had more influence on the Forest Service than all of the envi- 
ronmental groups combined.” 

As an environmentalist, I want to protect habitat for endangered species and 
other fish and wildlife; healthy natural ecosystems; and clean rivers and streams. 
But my research in the 1980s found that the best way to protect these resources 
is through incentives, not mandates, and that the best incentives are created by 
user fees. Of all potential public land user fees, fees from dispersed recreationists 
provide the best proxy for these resources. Thus, allowing agencies to charge for dis- 
persed recreation will effectively create incentives for managers to protect wildlife 
habitat, natural ecosystems, and water quality. 

My third hat is as a recreationist. I live 500 feet from a national forest boundary; 
I cross-country ski, bicycle, and hike hundreds of miles a year on Federal lands; and 
I have seen the effects of pinched budgets on recreation facilities. Dispersed recre- 
ation fees can help correct these problems and encourage Federal land managers to 
create new opportunities for recreation. 

Fees will do more than just improve recreation on Federal lands, however. The 
Federal Government owns close to half the lands in the West, which means it sets 
the price for many resources. If it gives away dispersed recreation, other landowners 
will have little incentive to offer such recreation on their lands. 

We know from experiences in the South, where Federal lands are much less ex- 
tensive, that when private landowners charge fees, the revenues they collect lead 
them to greatly alter their land-management practices in order to make their lands 
more attractive to recreationists. This includes going far beyond legal requirements 
to protect endangered species and other wildlife habitat and water quality. User fees 
for dispersed recreation on Federal lands in the West would encourage other land- 
owners to charge such fees, thus possibly doubling the opportunities for recreation. 

One question raised by my recommendations is why should the agencies get to 
keep half of recreation fees, instead of all of the fees as they do under the Recre- 
ation Enhancement Act. My research has shown that allowing agencies to keep all 
fees on top of receiving appropriations for resource management gives those agen- 
cies incentives to overuse the resources. On the other hand, allowing them to keep 
no fees gives them no incentive to protect the resource. While 50 percent is some- 
what arbitrary, it should be enough to create powerful incentives without promoting 
overuse. 

Opponents of dispersed recreation fees make several arguments why they are spe- 
cial and should be allowed free access to public lands while all other public land 
users have to pay for what they use. I address these arguments in detail in my Cato 
paper. But my real argument for dispersed recreation fees is that everyone will ben- 
efit from such fees, including teixpayers, public lands, and recreationists themselves. 

[The paper written by Randal O’Toole Improving Incentives for Federal Land 
Managers The Case for Recreation Fees has been retained in the Committees official 
files, and can be found at http: II objectxato.org ! sites ! cato.org ! files ! pubs ! pdf ! 
pa726_web.pdf.] 


Mr. Bishop. Thank you for your testimony, as well as the hats. 
And I think you clearly illustrated why hats have been banned on 
the Floor of the House ever since our inception. 

[Laughter.] 

Mr. Bishop. Mr. Stahl, you have 5 minutes. 

STATEMENT OF ANDY STAHL, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, FOREST 
SERVICE EMPLOYEES FOR ENVIRONMENTAL ETHICS 

Mr. Stahl. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and Ranking Member 
Grijalva. It is a pleasure to be here. For many people, access to the 
standard amenity recreational opportunities on our Federal lands 
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is provided free of charge. These people include up to 50 million 
Americans who are permanently disabled, which requires a doctor’s 
note, plus three accompanying adults in their automobile. Also, 60 
million Americans who are under the age of 16 and over 2 million 
active-duty Reserve and National Guard personnel, plus approxi- 
mately 1 million of their spouses, plus up to 3 people, in addition, 
in the vehicle. An unknown number of volunteers receive this free 
recreation for providing 250 service hours to the land management 
agencies. And about 50 million Americans who are 62 years of age 
or older get almost free recreation. They pay $10, as a one-time fee, 
for life. 

In sum, over one-third, and perhaps as many as one-half of all 
Americans are eligible for free or almost-free recreational access to 
our Federal lands. These opportunities include the standard amen- 
ity recreation on BLM and Forest Service lands. 

Now, few people begrudge these Americans their free recreation. 
But if we deem them eligible for free recreation, what about the 
rest of us? Are we less deserving? For example, other public em- 
ployees, such as firefighters, police officers, they risk their lives in 
the line of duty no less than do our service members. Single moth- 
ers, on average, are more strapped financially — and arguably, need 
some public recreation — more than seniors. And yet, their income 
is half, on average, what a senior’s is. And is volunteer service to 
Scouts or through a food bank or through school of any less value 
to society than to a Federal land management agency? Sixty-four 
million Americans volunteer their services every year, but only 
those who do so to a Federal agency get free recreation on Federal 
lands. 

Now, it has been argued by my good friend, Randal, among oth- 
ers, that fees provide a market-like incentive to Federal land man- 
agers. But the fact is that the annual passes that all of these peo- 
ple can get for free, or that people can buy for $80 a year, provide 
no signal as to the type or location of desired recreation. The an- 
nual pass provides as much of a signal as taxes tell you how much 
to spend on Medicare versus food stamps. 

In addition, the way in which Federal agencies budget their fee 
money versus their appropriations muddy the waters that those 
market signals are intended to send. In an essay I have attached 
to my testimony, the former district ranger at the Oregon Dunes 
National Recreation Area explains his experience. He was one of 
the first district rangers to fully embrace recreation user fees for 
dispersed recreation. But his experience, as he saw the money that 
he collected taken away from him and used to subsidize other parts 
of the Forest Service’s recreation program that were less desirable 
and less demanded by people, soured him to the whole program. 
And he is now an opponent. He currently manages recreation for 
a city in Oregon. 

Now, I recently visited an amenity fee recreation site on the 
Siuslaw National Forest, the Cape Perpetua Overlook. And at- 
tached to my testimony are photographs showing the standard 
amenity that is provided there, a single-hole toilet — there was no 
toilet paper in it — and what you could see for your $5, which is a 
beautiful view of the ocean; and showed how simple the fee pro- 
gram is. There are no fewer than three signs explaining it. 
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Now, we think that what makes sense for half of Americans 
makes sense for all of us. We recommend that you reauthorize 
FLREA, hut that you eliminate the portion that allows for standard 
amenity recreation fees in 16 U.S.C. 6802(f). 

And we suggest that you retain fee authority for entrance to na- 
tional parks, and that you compensate the agencies for the foregone 
fees with increased appropriations. Thank you very much. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Stahl follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Andy Stahl, Executive Director, Forest Service 
Employees for Environmental Ethics 

My name is Andy Stahl. I am Executive Director of Forest Service Employees for 
Environmental Ethics, a 10,000-memher coalition of civil servants who manage our 
national forests and citizens who own them. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for this invi- 
tation to offer our perspective on the Federal Land Recreation Enhancement Act 
(“FLREA”). 

My testimony will address the following: (1) free vs. fee recreation; (2) land man- 
ager incentives; and, (3) our recommendations. 

free V. fee recreation 

For many people, access to FLREA’s “standard amenity” recreational opportuni- 
ties is free of charge. These people include up to 50 million Americans who are per- 
manently disabled (plus up to 3 additional accompanying adults), 60 million Ameri- 
cans under the age of 16, over 2 million active duty, reserve and national guard per- 
sonnel and their 1 million spouses (plus up to 3 additional adults in a vehicle), and 
an unknown number of volunteers who contribute 250 service hours to land man- 
agement agencies (plus up to 3 accompanying adults). In addition, about 50 million 
Americans 62 years of age or older qualify for almost-free recreation at a life-time 
cost of $10 (plus up to 3 additional adults in the vehicle). 

In sum, over one-third, and perhaps as many as one-half of Americans, are eligi- 
ble for free or almost-free vehicular access to Federal land recreation opportunities 
for which the rest of America pays an annual or per visit fee. These opportunities 
include the use of standard amenity recreational facilities on national forests and 
BLM lands. 

Few people begrudge these folks the free recreation on Federal land that they 
enjoy. But, if we deem these Americans eligible for free or almost-free Federal land 
recreation, why should not other Americans also enjoy free access to the public 
lands they own in common? For example, other public employees, such as fire- 
fighters and police officers, risk their lives in the line of duty no less than do our 
military heroes. Single mothers are, on average, more strapped financially than are 
seniors (compare median household income for seniors of $45,763 versus $25,172 for 
single moms). And is volunteer service to a Federal land management agency of any 
less value to society than volunteering through a church, food bank, school, or 
scouts, as 64 million Americans do each year? 

LAND manager INCENTIVES 

It has been argued that recreation fees provide a market-like incentive to Federal 
land managers to provide the recreation demanded by fee payers. It’s a nice theory, 
but has not worked well in practice. Recreation managers get no signal regarding 
the type or location of recreation desired by users when they purchase an $80 Amer- 
ica the Beautiful annual pass. The annual pass provides as much information about 
recreation preferences to managers as taxes tell Congress how much to spend on 
Medicare versus food stamps. 

Even where day-use fees are collected on site, the budgeting practices of Federal 
bureaucracies often muddy the market signals. As former Oregon Dunes National 
Recreation Area district ranger Ed Becker explains in the attached essay, “it was 
evident that the Fee Demo funds collected on the Oregon Dunes Recreation Area 
were being used to offset reduced appropriations across other districts in the south- 
ern zone. Tracking these funds at the level of the Supervisor’s Office became a futile 
exercise as appropriated, partnership and Fee Demo funds were mixed and shifted 
between resource programs and districts.” Ranger Becker’s experiences moved him 
from an avid fee proponent to a disenchanted recreationist “trying to decipher the 
myriad of passes that will keep me from getting a parking citation.” To illustrate, 
the attached photograph of the Cape Perpetua Overlook shows no fewer than three 
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official Government placards that try to explain the fee program at this standard 
amenity fee site (also see photo attached for a picture of the $5 “amenity”). Last 
week, during a several-hour visit to the overlook, I noted that four-fifths of the auto- 
mobiles parked at the site did so without paying the fee or exhibiting one of the 
eligible annual passes. 



Cape Perpetua Overlook Fee Signage 



Cape Perpetua Overlook amenity 
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Cape Perpetua Overlook’s Priceless View 


Ranger Becker’s experience is not an isolated one. At the Mendenhall Glacier vis- 
itor center (the first huilt on national forest lands), the Forest Service re-allocates 
fees collected at the center to subsidize low-revenue recreation facilities elsewhere 
on the vast Tongass National Forest. Even while the visitor center’s facilities are 
often overwhelmed with cruise boat tourists who experience less-than-clean bath- 
rooms and the discourtesy of having to pay to enter what is predominately a com- 
mercial gift shop. Annual passes and the re-allocation of day-use fees from popular 
sites to subsidize lesser-used facilities waters down whatever “incentive” signals fees 
might otherwise provide to managers. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

What makes sense for almost half of Americans should make sense for all. FSEEE 
recommends that Congress re-authorize FLREA, but delete the authority in 16 
U.S.C. 6802(f) to charge standard amenity recreation fees on Forest Service, BLM 
and Bureau of Reclamation lands. This amendment would retain fee authority for 
entrance to national parks and for the “expanded amenity” recreational uses for 
which fees have been authorized since 1965, e.g., developed campgrounds and cabin 
rentals. 

We also recommend that the recreation appropriations for the three affected agen- 
cies be increased by an amount no less than the value of the standard amenity fee 
receipts paid in 2012. 


From Forest Magazine, Summer 2008 

Fee Demo: A Promising Program Falls Short 
(By Ed Becker) 

I first heard about the Recreation Fee Demonstration program in 1997 when I 
was the district ranger on the Oregon Dunes National Recreation Area in the 
Siuslaw National Forest. At the time, I was excited by the prospect of a fee pro- 
gram. U.S. Forest Service ranger districts were increasingly impoverished and 
struggling to fund natural resource programs, and I believed that a local fee pro- 
gram would serve us better than the top-down Federal budgeting process. It ap- 
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peared as though Fee Demo just might he the lifeboat that was needed to keep the 
Oregon Dunes Recreation Area afloat. Our district was the second field unit in Re- 
gion Six to implement the new legislation. 

The time was ripe for a change. During the mid-1990s, the Clinton Administration 
was discussing ways to increase Government efficiency and improve customer serv- 
ice. Federal agencies were rewarded for innovative, “market-hased” approaches to 
achieving these goals. Most of us can still remember Vice President Gore smashing 
ashtrays with $500 government-purchased hammers to emphasize the need to re- 
duce Government waste. Fee Demo legislation appeared to be a good first step to- 
ward more stable recreation funding, while providing for better customer service. 

As a district ranger, I found two basic principles of the Fee Demo program espe- 
cially appealing. First, and most importantly, 80 percent of the day use fees col- 
lected would remain on the local unit and be immediately available to invest on the 
same unit for improvement of facilities, as well as interpretive and other natural 
resource programs. The other 20 percent would be returned to the Regional Office, 
where the funds would be spent on administrative costs and agency overhead. These 
tenets were expanded in 1998 when all campground fees, which were previously re- 
turned to the Federal Treasury, became available to on-site managers under the Fee 
Demo program. 

The second principle of Fee Demo that I believed was essential for its success was 
that the fees collected would not offset congressionally appropriated funds made 
available through the normal budgeting process. In other words, fee demo dollars 
would be supplemental to the annual funds that field units received to manage their 
natural resource programs. This was especially critical. Supporters of Fee Demo un- 
derstood that the success of the program was directly linked to showing the public 
that they were benefiting from paying additional fees. 

Fee Demo provided recreation managers with an incentive to collect funds from 
various recreation user groups and to invest those funds in improved facilities and 
customer service. The belief was that if managers offered well-operated and well- 
maintained facilities, then recreation users would return and provide the revenues 
needed to sustain those and other worthwhile services. Conversely, customers would 
not return to recreation sites that provided poorly maintained facilities and inad- 
equate services. 

During fiscal year 1997, the Siuslaw National Forest in Oregon received authority 
to begin implementation of the Fee Demo program. It was not well received by resi- 
dents along the central Oregon coast, who were accustomed to accessing recreation 
areas at no charge. At a time when the coastal economy was suffering from losses 
in timber and commercial fishing jobs, many felt that Fee Demo was just another 
economic hurdle to overcome in pursuit of outdoor recreation. 

The arguments mirrored those in communities across the West: Fee Demo as just 
another tax on top of the Federal taxes already paid; it would likely cost more to 
collect the fees than what would be gained. And eventually, the fees would dis- 
appear in to the “black hole” of the Federal bureaucracy, leaving nothing for local 
improvements. However, at the time I was convinced these scenarios could be avoid- 
ed, and focused on making sure the program was successfully implemented on the 
Oregon Dunes. 

The summer of 1997 was difficult. We built collection booths, installed fee vending 
machines and tried to explain the benefits of Fee Demo to a doubtful public. I don’t 
remember hearing much public support for the program. Recreationists who came 
in large numbers to drive their dune buggies and all-terrain vehicles were especially 
vocal. They believed Fee Demo was another step toward complete closure of the Or- 
egon Dunes to motorized recreation. The Surfrider organization challenged the For- 
est Service in court over having to pay fees to use public roads to access recreation 
areas outside the Recreation Area boundary. They won. 

But despite the occasional episodes of discontent, by the end of fiscal year 1998 
public outcry began to subside. We collected fees and deposited them in the local 
bank rather than sending them to the Federal Treasury. The Fee Demo money al- 
lowed us to plan and implement a variety of projects. We replaced campground and 
day use area restrooms, added shower facilities, expanded beach access parking lots, 
improved hiking trailheads and trails and refurbished our visitor center in 
Reedsport with new exhibits and 24-hour access to visitor information. The forest 
provided an annual report informing the public on how Fee Demo funds were spent. 

By 1999, the Oregon Dunes Recreation Area was collecting close to three-quarters 
of a million dollars annually in day-use fees; this was in addition to the $1 million 
in recreation appropriations the unit had historically been allocated through the 
Federal budget process. I was starting to believe the Fee Demo program was an un- 
qualified success — but that was about to change. 
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As the pot of Fee Demo money grew in the Dunes Recreation Area, the disparity 
between district recreation programs on the Siuslaw National Forest that had large 
sums of fee dollars and those that didn’t became more evident. In 1999, new forest 
leadership attempted to address that disparity. The Supervisor’s Office reduced Fed- 
eral recreation appropriations to our area and allocated more money to districts that 
had collected fewer Fee Demo dollars. This “leveling” process reduced the Oregon 
Dunes’ working budget by half and required the unit to operate mainly on Fee 
Demo and partnership funds. Forest-level decisions resulted in a series of inter-dis- 
trict “transfers” of Fee Demo funds to keep other facilities open. At the supervisor’s 
direction. Fee Demo funds were also used to shore up declining appropriated funds 
across the forest. In addition to recreation, fee demo funds were now being used for 
law enforcement, wildlife habitat protection and other natural resource programs. 

A continuing decline in the Siuslaw National Forest’s budget eventually led to a 
forest reorganization, which in turn ushered in a “zoning” of available resources, as 
well as Fee Demo funds, across some district boundaries. By 2000, the forest was 
consolidating ranger districts and managing coastal recreation as a zone organiza- 
tion, with centralized control of Fee Demo funds coming from the Supervisor’s Of- 
fice, rather than the Ranger Districts. By the end of 2001 it was evident that the 
Fee Demo funds collected on the Oregon Dunes Recreation Area were being used 
to offset reduced appropriations across other districts in the southern zone. Tracking 
these funds at the level of the Supervisor’s Office became a futile exercise as appro- 
priated, partners hip and Fee Demo funds were mixed and shifted between resource 
programs and districts. 

The original principles of Fee Demo — that most fees would be reinvested on the 
collecting unit and that the fees would not offset appropriated funds — were gradu- 
ally being discarded. Accountability for Fee Demo funds was becoming less trans- 
parent, and was falling victim to traditional bureaucratic budget processes. I was 
starting to realize that negative public sentiment regarding the Fee Demo program 
might be correct after all. 

As Congress debates permanent le^slation, I hope it takes a close look at Fee 
Demo’s inherent weaknesses: confusion over passes and enforcement, collection 
costs, funding too much overhead with fee dollars, the public’s avoidance of some 
areas for fear of being cited, and the “disappearance” of Fee Demo funds in to the 
Forest Service’s budget. It won’t be easy to kill Fee Demo — it’s already firmly em- 
bedded in the agency’s budget, and the bureaucracy will resist any attempt to ex- 
tract these funds from the system. And certainly increased funding for public recre- 
ation programs needs to come from somewhere. However, I’ve come to believe the 
original 1996 Fee Demo legislation has been misinterpreted and misdirected, and 
I’m not sure that the new Federal Lands Recreation Enhancement legislation, the 
permanent fee collection program that replaced the fee demo program in 2005, will 
be any better. 

I retired from the Forest Service in 2003 and now view the Fee Demo system from 
the position of a member of the public rather than a Federal manager. As a hiker 
and backpacker, I frequently use Forest Service parking lots and trailheads, and 
find my self trying to decipher the myriad of passes that will keep me from getting 
a parking citation. Each year I buy the latest annual pass. I’ve evolved from using 
the Siuslaw National Forest Annual Pass, the Oregon Coastal Pass, the Northwest 
Forest Pass and the Golden Eagle Pass, to the new and improved America the Beau- 
tiful Pass that provides access to all Federal recreation sites in the country. As with 
most users of Federal lands, I try to be legal and truly want to support public out- 
door recreation. I also find myself avoiding some recreation sites for fear I haven’t 
got the correct pass for that particular area. 

Last summer, after 9 days of backpacking in the North Cascades National Park 
in Washington, I arrived back at my car to find a yellow parking citation from the 
Mount Baker-Snoqualmie National Forest. My America the Beautiful Pass was 
clearly visible on my dashboard, and I concluded that even the fee collector was con- 
fused as to whether my $80 pass was legal. Forest visitors aren’t the only ones expe- 
riencing “pass confusion” these days. 

I deposited the citation in many little pieces in the garbage can next to the Easy 
Pass trailhead restroom. It felt good not to litter. 

Ed Becker retired from the U.S. Forest Service in 2003 after 28 years. He spent his 
last 12 years as a district ranger on the Siuslaw National Forest, and wrote in favor 
of the Fee Demo program in Inner Voice, 1998. 


Mr. Bishop. Thank you. And last, but not least, Ms. Benzar. 
Ms. Benzar. Benzar. 
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Mr. Bishop. We are happy to have you here, we are ready for 
your testimony. 

STATEMENT OF KITTY BENZAR, PRESIDENT, WESTERN SLOPE 
NO-FEE COALITION 

Ms. Benzar. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, Ranking Member 
Grijalva, and members of the Subcommittee. Although the FLREA 
covers five Federal land management agencies, I am going to focus 
my remarks this morning on just two of them: the U.S. Forest 
Service and the Bureau of Land Management. 

I first testified about the actions of these two agencies to evade 
the requirements and restrictions in FLREA at the U.S. Senate in 
2005, only 10 months into implementation of the law. The problems 
I described then were the same ones I brought to the next over- 
sight hearing in this very chamber 5 years ago this month. Today 
I am here to tell you that the problems are the same, they are still 
there, they are getting worse. 

Fee demo, the predecessor program to FLREA, was an experi- 
mental program which allowed the Forest Service and BLM to 
charge fees without limitation for any area or activity. They use 
this authority to begin, for the first time in American history, 
charging entrance fees for entire national forests, and for general 
access to undeveloped areas. 

For the millions of Americans who live adjacent to and sur- 
rounded by national forests and BLM lands, having to pay a fee 
just to visit them amounts to having to buy a pass to leave the city 
limits. That is where we go for a Saturday afternoon walk in the 
woods. That is where we take our kids fishing and hunting. That 
is where we walk our dog, ride our horse, ride our mountain bike, 
ride our off-highway vehicle. 

So, when the public first experienced this vast panoply of fees 
charged under fee demo, there was outrage. Citizens protested, 
formed organizations, and engaged in civil disobedience. Most im- 
portantly, we began contacting Congress. By the end of the fee 
demo era, there was insufficient support in Congress to extend the 
fee demonstration. Our voice was getting through. You had heard 
us. 

So, in FLREA, Congress was reacting to the public’s voice by 
placing restrictions and requirements on the Forest Service and 
BLM to curtail their fee authority. In a press release issued by the 
House Resources Committee Chairman at that time, “This will put 
an end to fears that Federal land managers cannot be trusted with 
recreational fee authority, because we lay out very specific cir- 
cumstances under which these fees can be collected and spent.” 

But I fear the Chairman underestimated the land management 
agencies’ ability to maneuver between the lines of the statute. The 
Forest Service and BLM have acted to subvert congressional intent. 
They found ways to continue pretty much as they did under fee 
demo. Indeed, there is not a single section of FLREA that has 
achieved the intentions of its authors. After it was enacted in De- 
cember 2004, very few fees were eliminated, and more than 1,000 
new and increased fees have been imposed since. 

With the exception of entrance fees for national parks or for the 
use of developed facilities such as campgrounds, fees for access re- 
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main broadly unpopular with the public. One way the Forest Serv- 
ice and BLM evade the law’s restrictions is by declaring something 
as simple as a family hike to be a specialized use, and requiring 
a permit fee for it. Another is by installing unneeded amenities at 
access points like trail heads, and then charging for parking any- 
where in the vicinity, even though the vehicle’s occupants are only 
using undeveloped back country, and FLREA prohibits fees solely 
for parking. 

When the Forest Service doesn’t even care to pay lip service to 
congressional intent, they give facilities to concessionaires to man- 
age, and then say FLREA, i.e. congressional direction, no longer 
applies to the fees charged to the public there. The fee programs 
operated by the Eorest Service and BLM have excessive overhead 
and cost-of-collection expenses, they evade congressional intent, as 
expressed in the statute, they have contributed to declining visita- 
tion and the resultant economic harm to local and rural commu- 
nities. 

Congress attempted to move beyond the anything-goes fee dem- 
onstration when it enacted ELREA in 2004. Unfortunately, the 
Eorest Service and BLM chose to ignore the specific circumstances 
under which fees can be collected as laid down in the law. It is in 
the interest of Congress and the public to try again, and with 
FLREA approaching its sunset, now is the time. 

There are three choices before you. If you renew ELREA, the 
problems I have described today and the others in my testimony 
will continue to worsen. If it sunsets, there will be no statutory re- 
straint on recreation fees at all. I urge you to start now to replace 
FLREA with a better law, written to restore the public’s right to 
basic access, and with such clarity that its intent cannot be mis- 
construed. 

I believe that such a law is possible and absolutely necessary. It 
has been 16 years since fee demo was enacted. We have learned 
what works and what does not, what the public will accept, what 
it will not, what is fair and what is not. It is time to stop experi- 
menting, and to build upon that which we have already learned. 
I and the public supporters I represent will be happy to place our 
experience and resources at your service to help craft it. Thank 
you. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Benzar follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Kitty Benzar, President, Western Slope No-Fee 

Coalition 

Mr Chairman and Distinguished members of the Subcommittee: 

Thank you for the privilege of testifying before you today as you examine the im- 
plementation of the Federal Lands Recreation Enhancement Act. I am Kitty Benzar, 
President of the Western Slope No-Fee Coalition. These days I’m an unpaid advo- 
cate for public lands, but for much of my life I’ve been a businesswoman reliant on 
outdoor enthusiasts for my living. I have managed an outfitter/guide service in a 
National Park, owned and operated a campground/RV park, and run a 4WD vehicle 
rental service. I have also personally enjoyed many forms of outdoor recreation on 
public lands, and they are precious to me, as I’m sure they are to you and millions 
of other Americans. 

The Coalition is a broad-based network of people with diverse recreational inter- 
ests but a shared concern about the excessive financial barriers that have been 
erected under Fee Demo and the FLREA for access to Federal public lands. 

Fee Demo, the predecessor program to the FLREA, allowed the agencies to charge 
fees without limitation for any area or activity. Fee Demo was very unpopular, and 
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my organization and others around the country originally formed in direct opposi- 
tion to it. 

The FLREA was supposed to address the problems with Fee Demo by placing lim- 
its and requirements on where, and for what activities, fees could be charged. As 
stated in a press release issued by the House Resources Committee Chairman at 
the time: 

“This will put an end to fears that Federal land managers cannot be trusted 
with recreational fee authority because we lay out very specific cir- 
cumstances under which these fees can be collected and spent.” 

I fear the Chairman underestimated the land management agencies’ ability to 
maneuver between the lines of the statute. They have found many ways to continue 
pretty much as they did under Fee Demo. Indeed, there is not a single section of 
the FLREA that has worked as intended by its authors. After it was enacted in De- 
cember 2004, very few fees were eliminated and there have been more than a thou- 
sand new and increased fees imposed since. The public has yet to reap the promised 
benefits of fees in the form of improved facilities, and the agencies continue to re- 
port growing maintenance backlogs. Instead of supplementing appropriated revenue, 
fees have supplanted it. Because appropriated funding is siphoned off into ever in- 
creasing agency overhead, less and less dollars are making it to the ground. As a 
result, local managers are being forced to use fee revenue for day to day basic oper- 
ations. 

Today I’d like to share with you six examples of problems with the FLREA, as 
well as some ideas for what should be included in future legislation to replace it 
as it approaches its sunset date. 

1. THE FOREST SERVICE AND BLM ARE EVADING THE FLREA’S REQUIREMENTS AND 
RESTRICTIONS ON THEIR FEE AUTHORITY 

The FLREA authorizes four types of recreation fees, with requirements and re- 
strictions placed on each one. The restrictions include prohibitions on charging for 
general access or passing through Forest Service, BLM, or Bureau of Reclamation 
lands when no developed facilities and services are used. Despite these prohibitions, 
fees are being charged today for access to thousands of trails that lead through un- 
developed backcountry, for access to rivers and lakes for undeveloped recreation, 
and for roadside parking and scenic overlooks — all of which are prohibited by the 
FLREA. 

The Forest Service and BLM have justified these fees in one of two ways. Either 
they have installed amenities under the Standard Amenity Fee authority and then 
charged a fee for them whether they are used or not, or else they have declared all 
use of certain undeveloped areas to be a “specialized recreation use” under the au- 
thority of the Special Recreation Permit authority in the FLREA. 

The “build it and they will pay” approach, favored by the Forest Service, has re- 
sulted in unneeded and excessive facilities being erected that add to maintenance 
backlogs, merely in order to justify charging a fee. 
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An unneeded picnic table gathers weeds at a trailhead on the Coconino National For- 
est. It was installed to meet the requirements for a Standard Amenity Fee, even 
though the site is not visited for its amenities, but because it provides access to un- 
developed backcountry. 

The Special Recreation Permit approach, used especially by the BLM, imposes 
fees not for “specialized recreation uses,” as the law says, but for all use of “special 
areas” — as defined by the agency — resulting in fees for access even to primitive 
areas and the categorization of something as simple as a family hiking trip as a 
“specialized use.” 



All access to the Gunnison Gorge Wilderness in western Colorado (BLM) requires a 
fee, even though the area is completely undeveloped as a matter of law. 

The FLREA authorizes Entrance Fees for National Parks and Wildlife Refuges 
only. These, along with Expanded Amenity Eees for developed campgrounds, have 
been the least controversial of all fees. However some National Parks impose addi- 
tional fees for things that should be part of the core experience of a park, such as 
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interpretive programs and backcountry camping. Those layered fees are excessive 
and should be discontinued. 

2. THE PUBLIC PARTICIPATION REQUIREMENTS IN THE FLREA HAVE FAILED 

One of the chief complaints about Fee Demo was its failure to give the public a 
voice in the implementation of recreation fees. The FLREA addressed this with a 
lengthy section on Public Participation that requires public support to be obtained 
and documented before new fees can be imposed or existing fees increased. It calls 
for the establishment of Recreation Resource Advisory Committees under the au- 
thority of the Federal Advisory Committee Act, to review and make recommenda- 
tions on proposed fees. The RRAC process has proven to he cumbersome, incon- 
sistent, expensive, and easily manipulated by the agencies to the exclusion of real 
public participation. 

Five RRACs are chartered by the Forest Service, while 17 existing BLM Resource 
Advisory Councils serve double duty as RRACs for areas under their jurisdiction. 
The Forest Service RRACs vary in jurisdiction from the Eastern RRAC, which cov- 
ers 21 States, to the California RRAC, which covers just one. The BLM RRACs in 
Utah and Arizona each cover an entire State, while Idaho and New Mexico have 
four RRACs apiece. As a result of this inconsistency, some RRAC members are very 
familiar with local conditions while others are making decisions that affect places 
they know little about. 

The BLM committees estimate in their charters operating expenses of $50,000 per 
year each, while the Forest Service charter calls for between $89,000 and $117,000 
per year per RRAC. These costs are, remarkably, not accounted for as direct costs 
of the fee program by either agency. 

More important than this inconsistency and expense is the way that the agencies 
have manipulated the process. RRAC members are appointed by the agencies. They 
tend to represent groups or interests that are beholden in one way or another to 
the USFS or BLM; in other words if they don’t go along, the agencies have ways 
of getting even. But because they are usually selected from among people the agen- 
cies already have a cozy relationship with, few RRAC members show any reluctance 
in approving virtually every proposal they see, even when evidence of general sup- 
port is lacking. In fact many proposals have been approved even when the public 
comments demonstrate general opposition. In the rare instances when an individual 
has not voted to go along with the agencies, that person does not get re-appointed 
to the RRAC, or in at least one case resigned in protest. 

Here are the RRAC decisions from 2007 to the present, based on meeting minutes: 


Fee Increases Approved 

New Fees Approved 

Fee Proposals Denied or 
Tabled by RRAC 

Fee Proposals Withdrawn by 
Agency 

968 

365 

49 

12 


When more than 96 percent of proposals are approved, the process amounts to 
little more than a rubber stamp operation. Rather than embod 3 dng public opinion, 
RRACs are used to lend an air of legitimacy to fee schemes that would never survive 
an open public process. 

3. PRIVATIZATION OF NATIONAL FORESTS IS DILUTING THE VALUE OF FEDERAL 
RECREATION PASSES AND COMPETING WITH PRIVATE ENTERPRISE 

The FLREA established the “America The Beautiful” (ATB) Pass, and specifies 
that it covers Entrance and Standard Amenity Fees. The $80 annual version of the 
ATB Pass replaced the popular National Parks Passport, which was a $50 pass for 
entry to all the National Parks. The ATB Pass was envisioned as an upgraded 
Parks Passport that, for a small extra charge, would cover the National Parks and 
also most USFS and BLM fees other than camping. It was designed to address a 
frequent complaint that recreation fees were nickel-and-diming people. But on the 
National Forests, the ATB Pass confers few benefits because of rampant privatiza- 
tion. 

The Forest Service has transferred half of its campgrounds, including 80 percent 
of the most highly developed ones, as well as many day-use facilities, to private con- 
cessionaires to manage. The Service takes the position that once a facility is under 
concessionaire management, the FLREA no longer applies there. 

Under this interpretation, day-use fees charged by concessionaires are not Stand- 
ard Amenity Fees as defined in the FLREA, hence ATB Passes do not have to be 
accepted to cover them. At day-use facilities all over the country that are owned by 
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the American people and were built with Federal funds, signs are popping up saying 
“Federal Passes Not Accepted Here.” 



While Forest Service-managed sites must allow certain uses without a fee, private 
concessionaires are allowed to charge for anything. The are not required to accept 
Federal passes and in fact are allowed to issue their own private passes for access 
to Federal facilities. 


Senior/disabled versions of the ATB Pass replaced Golden Age/Golden Access 
Passes, which had been in effect for over 30 years. Golden Passes guaranteed 
passholders a 60 percent discount on fees in developed campgrounds. The FLREA 
did not mandate this discount for senior/disabled ATB passes, but it did specify that 
Golden Passes have to be honored on their original terms “to the extent practicable.” 
As a matter of policy, the Forest Service has extended the 50 percent camping dis- 
count to holders of both Golden and senior/disabled ATB Passes and required their 
concessionaires to do so as well. Many passholders rely on this camping discount 
in order to be able to enjoy outdoor recreation on a limited income. 

But because they are in business to make a profit, concessionaires see every sen- 
ior and disabled pass as a direct hit to their bottom line. In 2010 they succeeded 
in convincing the Forest Service to propose eliminating the camping discount at con- 
cessionaire-managed campgrounds. [Federal Register Vol. 229, No. 74, p.62736] That 
proposal was met with fierce resistance by seniors and disabled veterans and was 
ultimately withdrawn by the Service, but concessionaires are still being allowed to 
refuse Federal passes for day use of Federal recreation facilities, which they increas- 
ingly manage. 

The Forest Service creates new fee sites without public notice or participation by 
placing a previously-free facility into a concessionaire permit. Often these sites have 
been recently renovated and upgraded, at Federal expense, before being privatized. 
It is also common for an agency-managed campground that was charging a modest 
fee to be renovated at taxpayer expense in order to attract bids from conces- 
sionaires, then transferred into for-profit operation at a higher cost to the public. 

Forest Service officials frequently appear to place concessionaire profitability 
ahead of public good. One of the main benefits to the Forest Service under the 
FLREA is the ability to retain recreation revenue instead of sending it to the Treas- 
ury for appropriation by Congress. Fee retention, coupled with authority to charge 
for developed campgrounds and day-use sites, could provide an avenue for the for- 
ests to take back their recreation facilities and manage them so as to provide sim- 
ple, basic services at an affordable price. They have chosen instead to privatize ever 
more recreation by transferring facilities to private entities, resulting in higher costs 
to the public. 
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Recently concessionaires have been pushing to expand their footprint on the Na- 
tional Forests even more, meeting with USFS and USDA officials behind closed 
doors to ask for 20 to 30-year permits, instead of the current 5 to 10, and permission 
to spend private capital on, and own private property rights in, things like utility 
hookups, wifi, in-season and on-site RV storage, cabins/RV/tent rentals, camp stores 
and new recreation offerings (like disc golf). While these things have a legitimate 
market, they belong on private, not public, land. It is not appropriate for Federal 
recreational lands to be developed to meet this demand at the expense of, and in 
direct competition with, private sector enterprises. 

4. FEE PROGRAM OVERHEAD COSTS ARE EXCESSIVE 

The FLREA mandates that no more than 15 percent of fee revenue be used for 
“administration, overhead, and indirect costs.” But the agencies play shell games 
with how expenses are categorized, attempting to show some semblance of compli- 
ance in reports to Congress, while actually spending far too much fee revenue — well 
in excess of the 15 percent limit — on the cost of collecting and administering fees. 

A good example is the Red Rock Pass on the Coconino National Forest, a Stand- 
ard Amenity Fee program. All Red Rock Passes are sold through third-party ven- 
dors; none are sold directly by the forest. Local businesses and the natural history 
association sell passes and keep 10 percent as a sales commission. The provider of 
automated pass vending machines scattered around the forest takes a commission 
on a sliding scale, averaging 48 percent. All together, sales commissions average 22 
percent of gross revenue, before a penny of administrative or other costs are consid- 
ered. The forest tells the public that 95 percent of the fees they pay stay on the 
Red Rock Ranger District. That is very misleading, because they get 95 percent only 
of the 78 percent the forest nets after commissions. The district actually receives 
only 74 percent of fees paid, and out of that must pay administrative, overhead, en- 
forcement, and other costs, leaving very little to actually benefit the public. 



Vending machines like this one keep an average of 48 percent of the amount paid 
as a sales commission to the vending company. 

Another example is the fee program at Imperial Sand Dunes Recreation Area in 
southern California, managed by the BLM El Centro Field Office primarily for OHV 
recreation. BLM uses a contractor to administer the implementation of the fees, 
which averaged about $2.5 million annually over the past 3 years. Over the same 
period, payments to the fee contractor averaged almost $900,000 per year, or about 
36 percent. So the BLM receives only 64 percent of fees paid, and from that must 
first pay their overhead and administrative expenses, leaving precious little to 
spend on improvements or deferred maintenance. 
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As described previously, the cost of operating the RRACs is not accounted for as 
an overhead cost of the fee programs by either the USFS or BLM, even though their 
sole function is to review fee proposals. 

The most recent GAO report on recreation fees (GAO-06-1016) identified several 
serious financial issues and called for routine audits of all recreation fee programs. 
But such audits are still extremely rare, leaving fee revenues highly vulnerable to 
waste, fraud, and abuse as well as casting all claims regarding overhead expenses 
in a dubious light. On the National Forests and BLM lands, fees charged under the 
FLREA have failed to produce the promised public benefits and have resulted in lit- 
tle net revenue to the agencies. 

5. RECREATION FEES ARE BAD FOR THE ECONOMY 

Public lands are often touted as economic engines, and it’s true. When people go 
to the public lands for recreation they purchase groceries, gas, sporting goods, lodg- 
ing, guided tours, outfitting services and more. Struggling rural communities, espe- 
cially, need these visitors. An 3 dhing that dissuades people from outdoor recreation 
hurts their economies. 

The explosion of recreation fees began in 1997, under Fee Demo. The Forest Serv- 
ice was then claiming 800 million visitors a year and headed toward a billion. The 
BLM reported 60 million recreation visits. They justified the need for directly re- 
tained recreation fees as a way to deal with this onslaught. 

But a funny thing happened on the way to the future. As the Forest Service start- 
ed to get better measurement tools they discovered their visitation was only about 
a quarter of what they thought, and it has been on the decline with each successive 
report. 

BLM recreation visits dropped to as low as 51 million in 2001, and although mak- 
ing a slow recovery they have stayed stuck well under the 60 million per year they 
were in 1997, despite population growth in the neighborhood of 15 percent since 
then. 

Although the land management agencies deny that fees are a deterrent to visita- 
tion, they offer occasional fee-free days in an attempt to lure people back. It’s only 
common sense: as the price of outdoor recreation rises, people turn to other alter- 
natives. That hurts local economies, but most of all it hurts the American people 
when they are dissuaded from active outdoor activities and contact with nature. 

6. THE REVENUE IS CONCENTRATED IN THE PARK SERVICE; THE PROBLEMS ARE 
CONCENTRATED IN THE FOREST SERVICE AND BLM 

The most recent report to Congress showed that of the 3-year average fee revenue 
of about $260 million, $171 million or 66 percent of it was collected by the National 
Park Service. The Forest Service collected an average of $65 million, or 25 percent, 
while the BLM collected only $17 million, or 6.5 percent. The Bureau of Reclamation 
and Fish and Wildlife Service combined collect only a negligible amount. Most fee 
revenue, by far, comes in as National Park entrance fees and sales of national 
passes, 83 percent of which are purchased from the National Park Service. 

The bulk of recreation fee revenue is generated by the Park Service, yet the prob- 
lems I have described by and large relate to the Forest Service and the BLM. These 
two agencies have long waged a campaign with Congress and the public to be treat- 
ed just like National Parks. But by their irresponsible use of the recreation fee au- 
thority given to them by the FLREA the Forest Service and BLM, instead of ele- 
vating themselves to the same level as National Parks are instead dragging the 
Parks down. 
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Fees like this one, for general access and roadside parking in a National Forest in 
New Hampshire, are prohibited by the FLREA, but are still being charged 


National Forests and BLM lands are not National Parks, and the American public 
knows that. The National Parks are where we go for our summer vacation or that 
dream rafting or backpacking trip of a lifetime, or that long cross-country road trip. 

The National Forests and BLM are where we go for a Saturday afternoon walk 
in the woods, take our kids fishing or hunting, walk the dog, or ride our horse, 
mountain bike, or OHV. 

Especially in the west, we live surrounded by National Forests and BLM lands. 
Having to pay a fee just to visit them amounts to having to buy a pass to leave 
the city limits. That is wrong, and it was one of the chief complaints about Fee 
Demo. Congress understood that and agreed; it’s why they enacted the FLREA. But 
the Forest Service and BLM have acted to subvert congressional intent. Their fee 
authority should be uncoupled from that of the NPS and much more strictly con- 
strained. 


CONGRESS MUST RE-COMMIT TO PUBLIC LANDS 

The Federal Lands Recreation Enhancement Act is due to sunset at the end of 
next year. If Congress does not act this year, the agencies will not have authority 
to offer a full year of benefits to purchasers of annual America The Beautiful 
Passes, which would be a $20 million hit to the available funds for the Park Service 
alone. So time is of the essence. 

There are three choices before you: renew the FLREA as is, allow it to sunset, 
or replace it with a law that works better for both the agencies and the public. 

If you renew it, all the problems I’ve described will continue to worsen. If it sun- 
sets, there will be no statutory restraint on recreation fees at all. I urge you to start 
now to replace the FLREA with a better law. I believe that such a law is possible, 
and absolutely necessary. 

In considering legislation to replace the FLREA, Congress should re-commit itself 
to these principles: 

That all Americans and visitors must have access to healthy and active out- 
door recreation activities and other benefits offered by a system of federally 
managed lands. 

That recreation fee programs must take into consideration that Federal 
lands are public lands for which other funds are made available by Con- 
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gress and fees are not intended to cover the entire cost of recreation man- 
agement. 

That recreation fees are supplemental to funds provided by Congress and 
should only be imposed where there is a demonstrated need to provide sup- 
plemental benefits; thus fee revenues should be expended to directly benefit 
those who paid them. 

New legislation should ensure that 

— Fees are focused on use of developed or specialized facilities for which there 
is a demonstrated need; 

— Entrance fees are limited to National Parks and Wildlife Refuges; 

— Concessionaire fees are governed by the same requirements as agency fees; 
— Fees for special uses are carefully defined and never applied to private, non- 
commercial use of undeveloped or minimally developed areas; and 
— Ironclad agency financial accountability is established. 

The Federal Lands Recreation Enhancement Act has failed to rein in Forest Serv- 
ice and BLM over-reach, thwarting congressional intent. It is time for Congress to 
take a hard look and a new approach, and I thank the Subcommittee for beginning 
that process today. 


Mr. Bishop. Thank you. I appreciate the testimony from all of 
our witnesses who have come here today. We will now turn to the 
Committee for questions. 

Mr. Gosar, it would be nice if you were here. But, instead, Mr. 
Tipton from Colorado, who is much — I am sorry, you are much 
more handsome — you have got 5 minutes. 

Mr. Tipton. Is this being recorded? 

Mr. Bishop. I hope not. 

Mr. Tipton. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I would like to thank the 
panel for being here — Kitty, in particular, coming from my neck of 
the woods on the West Slope of Colorado. And just listening to your 
testimony right now, you brought up overhead expenses, in terms 
of the collection of the fees. Do you have an idea — and maybe I can 
have the spokesmen for the Department of the Interior and the 
Forest Service speak to this, as well — how much of the fees are 
eaten up by overhead? 

Ms. Benzar. Thank you. Congressman. They can tell you what 
is in the triennial reports that they have submitted to Congress. I 
can tell you that many of the actual overhead expenses of the fee 
programs don’t get included in what they consider overhead when 
they report that. 

For example, sales commissions to vendors of passes, private 
vendors that sell passes to Federal lands, are typically not included 
as an overhead cost. And we have a case in Arizona where that 
averages 22 percent of their gross revenue. There is a case at Impe- 
rial Sand Dunes, a BLM site in southern California, where just the 
contract with the private company that they hire to collect the fees 
is about 36 percent, and north of that, of the gross revenue that 
they bring in, just to collect the fees. 

So, some of these expenses are very, very high, but are not re- 
ported as part of their overhead because of the way they do their 
accounting. 

Mr. Tipton. In your written testimony you have a photo of a pic- 
nic table in the Coconino National Forest being crowded out now 
by weeds, never being used, because it is simply a trailhead. 

Ms. Benzar. Yes. 
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Mr. Tipton. For people to be able to get back in. Do you think 
it would be an appropriate step for the Department of the Interior, 
the Forest Service, to examine some of the different requirements 
that are going to be necessary for fees, eliminate some, and still be 
able to provide the service, i.e. the picnic table, save the money? 

Ms. Benzar. The picnic table is there because, without a picnic 
table, that site would not have qualified for a standard amenity fee. 
That is a classic case of the “Build it and They will Pay” syndrome. 
The law is written in such a way as to incentive the agencies to 
install unneeded, unnecessary, inappropriate facilities and amen- 
ities in places where the public has no use for them, and then they 
turn around and charge the public for what we do have a use for, 
which is access to the back country. That site is solely a trailhead. 

Mr. Tipton. Right. Ms. Haze, Ms. Weldon, maybe you could 
speak to this. Do you do some sort of analysis, in terms of how to 
be able to better collect the fees and to be able to reduce some ex- 
penses, so that the dollars can go where they actually need to go? 

Ms. Weldon. Yes. Thank you for your question. Over the years, 
with our implementation, that is something that we have paid close 
attention to, and I think we have made good progress in getting ad- 
ditional consistency at the forest level, and even across forests at 
the national level, to ensure that we are very consistent in meeting 
the intent of the law. But also, looking for those places that we can 
gain additional flexibility, so that we can be responsive to what 
citizens want to see to improve their recreational experience. 

Mr. Tipton. Great. While we are on the Forest Service, we had 
some testimony in another committee hearing a few weeks ago. We 
are hearing there aren’t enough resources without the volunteers, 
without the fees, to be able to take care of these public lands. But 
in the Forest Service budget, they are requesting an additional $60 
million to acquire new lands. Would it be more appropriate for us 
to maybe use those dollars to be able to take care of the lands that 
we currently have? 

Ms. Weldon. Thank you. I think there are different authorities, 
as far as the line items that we have. The land acquisition fund 
can’t be applied to recreation. So that is the challenge that we 
have, is with the appropriated dollars. How can we keep that focus 
for improving recreational services? So we are focused more on 
prioritizing within the funding sources that we have. 

Mr. Tipton. Well, and I think that is something that we really 
need to be working on, because we talk about isolated pots of funds 
as though it is a Federal mandate, “We must do this.” And I am 
going back to Ms. Benzar’s statements, I remember a time growing 
up in Colorado when you just were able to go on to the Forest Serv- 
ice land. You were able to pitch a tent and be able to actually enjoy 
those public lands with no fees being associated with it. But we 
continue to grow and expand those public lands, and there simply 
aren’t going to be enough dollars, really, to be able to manage it 
and maybe to bring those pots of money together and to be able to 
prioritize it. 

Would you like to be able to speak to some of this, Ms. Haze? 

Ms. Haze. Yes, I would. In fact, I would want to point out the 
sequester that went into effect March 1 resulted in a reduction, as 
you know, of 5 percent to discretionary funds. So for our recreation 
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programs, that was a reduction of about $130 million across our 
four bureaus 

Mr. Tipton. It is important to note, though, with sequestration, 
that the majority of the Department’s budgets and agencies went 
up, it was just a reduction in the rate of increase. 

Ms. Haze. So it was a sequester in 2013, which was flat from 
2012. So I think the charts that were shown earlier about the de- 
cline in recreation funding are very pertinent, in terms of the chal- 
lenges we are facing, so 

Mr. Tipton. I am over. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Bishop. Mr. Grijalva. 

Mr. Grijalva. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. For the Forest Service 
and Interior, as I mentioned in my opening statement, we have 
seen a significant dip in the funding for parks and forests and for 
recreational activities. The staff on our side of the aisle produced 
a report entitled, “America’s Best Idea Meets America’s Worst 
Idea,” and that is about what the sequester — the toll that it has 
taken on the national parks. 

So, how are these funding impacts — how are they impacting 
recreation activities? That is for both of you. And are you more or 
less dependant now on the revenue by the Enhancement Act? 

Ms. Haze. I will begin. For the Department of the Interior, for 
our bureaus. Bureau of Land Management, Fish and Wildlife, Park 
Service, the sequester works in a way that is across the board and 
impacts every activity. So, as was said earlier, there isn’t flexibility 
to move those impacts around and reduce the impact. So it tends 
to impact every park, every refuge, every Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment office and location. 

And it means we have frozen hiring, we have limited our sea- 
sonal hires. In the summer we hire thousands of seasonal employ- 
ees who are the face of the public lands, they are the people who 
are greeting the visitors, doing the interpretive walks, and the spe- 
cial programs that are so important. We have cut back on them. 
We have had to delay openings of roads and facilities, reduce hours 
of visitor facilities. Those are the kind of impacts we are seeing 
that are pertinent to recreation programs. 

Mr. Grijalva. More dependant on recreation? 

Ms. Haze. Oh, I am sorry. So I would say we have tried to keep 
it in balance. For the most part, our bureaus have tried very hard 
not to shift the burden on to the recreation fee program, but in 
very limited instances user recreation fees to, for example, keep a 
campground open that might have been closed because of the se- 
quester, just because these are potentially less-used areas. So we 
have tried to limit the use of recreation fees to alleviate the im- 
pacts of sequester, so as not to over-burden the program. 

Ms. Weldon. Thank you. And echoing quite a bit on my col- 
league from Interior, the rec fee program, in and of itself, is an au- 
thority that really helps us in variable budget times, to have cer- 
tain areas that we know that, in that partnership where citizens 
are willing to buy a fee, that we can reinvest there, ensure that we 
can, as much as possible, sustain the quality of that experience 
that they are expecting there. 

So, the fee program itself, with sequester, with the trends that 
we have been seeing in general, is something that gives us that ad- 
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ditional stability to meet those requirements and the expectations 
that the public has who purchase the fees. 

Mr. Grijalva. Thank you. Ms. Benzar, if I may. Where do you 
draw the line between what is an acceptable and an unacceptable 
fee on public lands? How do you suggest that this Committee and 
Congress account for that, as we work through the process of reau- 
thorizing this particular statute? 

Ms. Benzar. Thank you, Mr. Grijalva. We find that the public is 
generally very accepting of fees for the use of a developed or a spe- 
cialized facility, where that is something that supports an activity 
that they want to enjoy, campgrounds are a good example. There 
has never been any controversy about a fee for a developed camp- 
ground. Park service entrance fees for national parks are also not 
controversial. The fees that are controversial are the ones that we 
used to be exempted from under the Land and Water Conservation 
Fund Act, which are things like toilets, drinking water, roads, the 
basics that we all pay for and support on our puWic lands. 

Mr. Grijalva. And if I may follow up, your critique of the Forest 
Service focuses on the improper incentives in this authorized fee 
system that we have. How do you recommend that, as we work 
through the statute, how we craft to avoid the build-it-and-they- 
will-pay problem, as you outlined it and called it? 

Ms. Benzar. Well, I think an important step would be to elimi- 
nate almost all day-use fees. Day-use fees are the thing that was 
new with fee demo, starting in 1996, and where the incentive has 
come from, to build unneeded facilities in places that people really 
just want to go for a short walk in the woods, and they have to pay 
for things like a picnic table that wasn’t there before, but now, be- 
cause it is, that walk is going to cost them money. 

Mr. Grijalva. Thank you. 

Mr. Bishop. All right. I double-checked on the name, and I know 
you are Mr. McClintock. You are recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. McClintock. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Ms. Weldon, how 
does the Forest Service set fees for things like grazing, for example, 
or cabin rental fees? 

Ms. Weldon. Thank you. Congressman. Those fees are generally 
set through a — I don’t have the details with me, but a national 
schedule that we try to make consistent across the different agen- 
cies. The fees themselves are linked, for example, for cabin rental, 
with the value of the property, with the characteristics that are 
there, and then set the schedule 

Mr. McClintock. Well, if that were true — because I have heard 
that before — and if that were true, then wouldn’t the upwardly ad- 
justed fees continue to show people renting them, if they are actu- 
ally market rates? 

Here is what I have heard from my constituency, and it is a 
growing concern, that there is an active effort by the National 
Forest Service to discourage the public from use of the public’s 
lands. And one way they are doing that is by exorbitant increases 
in fees for such things as cabin rentals and grazing. The excuse is 
exactly the one that you just gave: “Oh, well, these were below- 
market rates, and we are just adjusting them to reflect the mar- 
ket.” 
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The fact of the matter is that, as those fees are boosted through 
the roof, families that have held these cabins sometimes for genera- 
tions are forced to relinquish them. But nobody is coming to rent 
them at the new, much higher rates. That tells me that you are 
not setting them according to market rates. You are setting them 
according to an agenda quite different from that. If nobody is rent- 
ing those cabins at the new rates, that means you have adjusted 
them well above the market rates. And this is serving a very dif- 
ferent policy. 

Ms. Benzar, you have been — ^you were mentioning a concern over 
this. Are you seeing this in your part of the world? 

Ms. Benzar. Congressman, I am not familiar with the issue. I 
think you are talking about recreation rentals, where families have 
owned cabins on 

Mr. McClintock. Cabin rentals, and also, for that matter, graz- 
ing fees. 

Ms. Benzar. I am not familiar with either one of those programs, 
sir. The one I am familiar with is the recreation rental program 
that the Forest Service operates with old, historic cabins and 
Forest Service guard stations or lookouts that are available for rent 
to the public. 

Mr. McClintock. Are you seeing the public being priced out of 
the market by fee increases? 

Ms. Benzar. Yes. 

Mr. McClintock. So then they aren’t adjusting to market rates, 
they are adjusting them well above market rates. 

Ms. Benzar. Those fees for things like a lookout are set based 
on doing a comparable with local, privately owned, like, cabin re- 
sorts or campgrounds that have cabins on them. 

Mr. McClintock. Meanwhile, the U.S. Forest Service is sitting 
on untold billions of dollars of timber value. And yet timber har- 
vests in my neck of the woods, in the Sierra Nevadas, are down 86 
percent from 1980. That tells me that the Forest Service is not in- 
terested in generating revenues, they are not interested in the 
health of the local economies, they are not interested in assuring 
the public’s use of the public lands, that their attitude has turned 
highly exclusionary, and the fees are part of that strategy. 

Mr. O’Toole, how should the fees be set at our national forests 
and our national parks? 

Mr. O’Toole. I think fees should be set by the market. I think 
the managers should be allowed to charge what the market will 
bear for everything: timber, for mushrooms, for cabins, for what- 
ever. I once owned a cabin on the national forest. Cabins in the 
neighborhood where I live sell for as much as my house. My house 
is a 2,000-square-foot house, but you can buy an 800-square-foot 
cabin for the same price as my 2,000-square-foot house. That says 
that somebody thinks that house is very valuable, and it is partly 
because the Forest Service lease on that house is under-priced. 

Mr. McClintock. Well, suppose rents on that house were such 
that nobody was re-renting them when they were put out for bid. 
What 

Mr. O’Toole. Well, then the Forest Service wouldn’t collect any 
revenue, and they would say, “Huh, we had better reduce the rents 
until we do collect some revenue” 
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Mr. McClintock. But they are not doing that. And perhaps one 
reason they are not doing that is because their revenues are not 
tied to the use to which they are putting the public lands. 

Mr. O’Toole. Well, you are exactly right. The Forest Service gets 
to keep zero percent of the revenues it collects from the leases on 
those cabins. So it has no incentive to charge a true, fair price. As 
I propose it, the Forest Service would be allowed to keep half the 
fees — and other agencies would be allowed to keep half the fees 
they collect from everything. And so the incentives would be bal- 
anced. You would have an incentive to sell timber, you would have 
an incentive to have recreation, and they would be balanced. 

Mr. McClintock. One real problem that we have with the for- 
ests in my area is they have been consigned to a policy of benign 
neglect for years. One reason for this, we are told, is lack of funds. 
And yet the timber harvest is down 86 percent on the public lands 
in that same period. Do you see anything wrong with that picture? 

Mr. O’Toole. I do see something wrong with that. When I was 
an environmentalist in the 1980s, my goal was to reduce national 
forest timber harvest by 50 percent. We have overshot the mark, 
as my not-so-distinguished colleague, Andy Stahl, once said, “We 
are unsustainably cutting too little timber on the national forests.” 

Mr. McClintock. And so, our forests are now severely over- 
grown, prone to frequent and ferocious forest fires, all for a purpose 
that I can only describe as benign neglect. 

I have gone way over, Mr. Chairman. Thank you for your for- 
bearance. 

Mr. Bishop. Thank you. Ms. Shea-Porter? 

Ms. Shea-Porter. This is a really fun hearing. I have to say that 
it is interesting to hear some people call for selling the product, be- 
cause it is on public land, where we are always willing to give oil 
leases subsidized on public land, but we want to charge people for 
something I believe they already paid for. So I may be wrong, but 
isn’t Federal land paid for by the people of America, and the Fed- 
eral taxpayer? So I just think it is astonishing to be listening to 
this, “Sell off the services at the price the market will bear.” I 
think the whole point of these parks was to make it a place for all 
to enjoy. 

So, I understand the challenges that the sequester has brought. 
I understand the challenges of use and being able to pay for people. 
I would not use my own beautiful State of New Hampshire as an 
example of using just user fees. I saw somebody write that. New 
Hampshire is always struggling to maintain, because it is just user 
fees. So we obviously have challenges here. 

But we must all agree that this land cannot be sullied, that it 
has to be open to people of all economic levels to enjoy. And people 
who are fortunate enough to live nearby are veiy lucky to be able 
to take a walk in a beautiful forest or along a river. That is a gift, 
and you are very fortunate to have that. But some don’t. And so, 
to say, ‘You have to come in and pay a market price to see or enjoy 
what I get, because I am lucky enough to live near it,” there is 
something askew about that, also. 

So, I just wanted to ask a couple of questions to find out. Since 
we started imposing these fees, who have we lost? Have there been 
any studies to determine that those who are doing financially well 
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have been able to continue using this, and have we lost a certain 
segment of the population? Have we lost families with small chil- 
dren who can’t afford to now take this walk? Who have we lost? 
Have we lost older people, since we have rearranged our fee sched- 
ule, et cetera? Are we paying attention to that? 

Ms. Weldon. Thank you very much. And one thing I would point 
out immediately is the fee program is really directed at certain 
sites. Of the 20,800 recreation sites that we have across the coun- 
try, only 4,000 of those are being utilized within the fee revenue 
program right now. And what I would emphasize is that 95 percent 
of the areas across the national forests and grasslands don’t re- 
quire any fee to access. So, as far as the open and availability for 
citizens everywhere, there is no restriction. No one is prevented 
from coming and enjoying. 

The other thing I would like to state is the process that we use 
for setting fees we do very carefully. And the responses we get from 
our formal surveys on the satisfaction with fees, where people are 
choosing to pay them, they feel satisfied that they are getting value 
for what they invest. So that is the way that we are getting an af- 
firmation that we are not being exclusionary in the context of the 
fee program, in light of so many other areas, with very diverse 
recreation experiences that are available for all citizens. 

Ms. Shea-Porter. But do you know if your usage has dropped 
off at all for some families? I have to assume that it has. I mean 
everybody likes a nice, upgraded area. But have we lost people who 
no longer can utilize that? Do you have any statistics to say where 
people fall on that economic spectrum? 

Ms. Weldon. We don’t have any figures that specifically define 
who is not coming, only assessing the individuals that do choose to 
come. 

Ms. Shea-Porter. OK. See, that is my concern. I think we really 
should find out how we shut people out. Is there anybody there 
who would like to comment? Do you see any change? Thank you. 

Mr. O’Toole. Well, it is interesting. We don’t hesitate to charge 
fees 

Ms. Shea-Porter. Oh, I was — yes, thank you. I am sorry, I for- 
got your name, but 

Ms. Benzar. Thank you. Congresswoman. I would like to give 
you one specific example. This is in my home State of Colorado, on 
the White River National Forest, a place called Green Mountain 
Reservoir. When they produced a fee document, a fee increase pro- 
posal, they identified the people who were coming to this particular 
lake as working-class families with pick-up campers and tents, not 
the big, fancy motor homes. That was who their constituency was 
that was coming there. 

In this plan to raise the fee to use the area, there was a sense 
that I remember that said that many of those people would be dis- 
placed if this proposal goes forward, but they will be replaced with 
others who will comply. And I found that chilling. 

Ms. Shea-Porter. I think it is important that we properly fund, 
as a group of Federal taxpayers, but we need to make sure that we 
don’t close the doors to people who are not fortunate enough to be 
able to pay the fees and the increases there. It is a delicate bal- 
ance, but I have concerns that we are leaving behind some of the 
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people who most need the recreation and the peace and the seren- 
ity of these lands. Thank you, I yield back. 

Mr. Bishop. Mr. DeFazio, do you have any questions for this 
panel? 

Mr. DeFazio. Yes. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Unfortunately, I 
was in another hearing, so I missed testimony. I have gone through 
it, and I do have some questions. And I direct my first one to Andy 
Stahl. And I would ask him, since they have had a longstanding 
relationship and understanding of each other, though some dif- 
ferences, I would like Mr. Stahl to comment on Mr. O’Toole’s testi- 
mony about fair market value for all forms of recreation on public 
lands. 

And just give me your perspective on that. Mr. O’Toole always 
brings interesting ideas. 

Mr. Stahl. He does, he does. If we think of public lands much 
like public libraries, we don’t even ask the question, “What is the 
fair market value of checking out a book for a kid to read?” When 
we charge people to read books, we call them book stores. Well, our 
public lands are not book stores. They are more like libraries. They 
are the place that we all share in common. We have decided, as a 
society, that we are better off when these resources are held in 
common and shared among all of us, as well as the costs. 

So, that is my answer. This isn’t about a market. 

Mr. DeFazio. OK. Thank you. Ms. Weldon and Ms. Haze, this is 
particularly directed to the Forest Service, as I understand your 
apportionment of the fees, for instance, I live over the Willamette 
Valley. I live in Springfield. The Willamette headquarters are in 
Springfield. I often go to their headquarters to buy my recreation 
pass. We have a large population base in Eugene-Springfield, so I 
would assume a large number of other people who recreate on 
Forest Service lands go there, too. Yet I mostly recreate on the 
other side of the mountains. That would be the Deschutes and 
other forests. 

If 80 percent of the funds are going to go to where the passes 
are purchased — and I assume that is even more so in Portland, for 
Mount Hood, or in Seattle, for whatever is the most contiguous 
forest there — couldn’t we have a system where, when you buy a 
pass, if you buy it online or you buy it at the forest, perhaps you 
had sort of like a United Way kind of questionnaire, “Where would 
you like to see this money spent”? Because I don’t necessarily want 
80 percent spent on the Willamette. Yes, they have needs. But then 
again, I am recreating more in the Deschutes and other eastside 
forests. 

Ms. Weldon. Thank you. Congressman DeFazio, it is nice to see 
you. And that is, I think, a concern that has been with the program 
for many years. How, if I buy my pass, especially with the North- 
west Forest Pass and the Pacific Northwest, can I ensure that 
those investments and those improvements are occurring with the 
places where I actually recreate? 

And I think that is an area that is something that we need to 
take a deeper look at, as we look at the issues and concerns for re- 
authorization, but also in the context of how much further do we 
want to have impact on the administrative costs that come with 
the program. So we just need to look at that balance 
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Mr. DeFazio. Well, I think it can be done pretty simply with 
some — I mean, basically it is 

Ms. Weldon. Online check-off, mm-hmm. 

Mr. DeFazio. Or United Way kind of — I want 

Ms. Weldon. Right. 

Mr. DeFazio [continuing]. One hundred people said they want it 
to go to Deschutes out of X. 

Ms. Weldon. And then 

Mr. DeFazio. But anyway, I would like you — really like you to 
look at that 

Ms. Weldon. OK. 

Mr. DeFazio [continuing]. Because I think it does create inequi- 
ties. 

The second thing would be special recreation permits. And I find 
incredible inconsistency between the two agencies. Generally, the 
Forest Service I have found to be reasonable. And recently I found 
the BLM to be extraordinarily unreasonable, because they don’t 
discriminate between for-profit activities, not-for-profit activities, 
they don’t attribute the cost due to actually the impact on the re- 
source or the amount of personnel, it is just some sort of random, 
arbitrary, huge cost. 

The example would be Cycle Oregon. I happened to be on this 
ride with Cycle Oregon. They did 400 miles of paved roads for 
$1,000, paying the State, the Forest Service, and the Park Service. 
They rode on 98 miles of 1950s-era chip-sealed logging road on 
BLM lands with no personnel present, law enforcement or other- 
wise, not even interpretive personnel at the nice points on the ride, 
where you had signs, and yet you wanted $25,000. So I had to per- 
sonally intervene with the Secretary, the Secretary assured me 
they would review the process on how they make these charges. 
Where are we at on that review? 

Ms. Haze. My understanding is that BLM has been working with 
Cycle Oregon. There is a memorandum of understanding with 
them 

Mr. DeFazio. No, no, I don’t want to get into all that, because 
there is a very sordid history there, too. 

Ms. Haze. Yes. 

Mr. DeFazio. I want to know what you are doing, generally, to 
become more like the Forest Service, and charge fees that are more 
assessed on the impact and/or the cost to the agency for using 
these public resources, rather than some arbitrary charge that is 
levied. 

Ms. Haze. So, BLM has evaluated their commercial use fee, and 
they 

Mr. DeFazio. This is not commercial, ma’am. It is non-profit, 
with all of the excess proceeds going to impoverished rural commu- 
nities along the route. 

Ms. Haze. It is BLM’s view that it falls into the category of fees 
they call commercial use fees. 

Mr. DeFazio. So we have made no progress, then. I see my time 
is over. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I will have to work further on 
this. Perhaps we will have to legislate. 
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Mr. Bishop. Thank you. Allow me to ask a few questions, if I 
could. And there may be time for other questions, if other Members 
want them, as well. Let me start with Ms. Haze and Ms. Weldon. 

Can you tell me what percentage of the annual budgets for your 
agencies that collect fee revenue comes from the fees, compared to 
your annual appropriation from Congress? Ms. Weldon, let’s start 
with you, because you 

Ms. Weldon. Yes, thank you. For the Forest Service, generated 
from the fee program is approximately 20 percent of the recreation 
program budget. 

Mr. Bishop. OK. Ms. Haze? 

Ms. Haze. If you look at our four agencies together, about 8 per- 
cent is recreation fees. 

Mr. Bishop. Does that difference between the programs — Park, 
Fish and Wildlife, BLM 

Ms. Haze. Yes, it does. BLM is 25 percent; Fish and Wildlife 1 
percent; Park Service 8 percent. 

Mr. Bishop. Eight? 

Ms. Haze. Yes, yes. 

Mr. Bishop. Ms. Weldon, each of the agencies — or each agency 
establishes its own procedure for expenditures of fees. You started 
to answer this for Ms. Shea-Porter, but I would like to go into a 
little bit more detail there. In the Forest Service, who decides how 
the money is spent? 

Ms. Weldon. At the local forest level, there are assessments that 
have been done with all of the recreation sites, and a determination 
made on what activities and what investments need to occur. So we 
basically follow the schedule there 

Mr. Bishop. By whom? 

Ms. Weldon. I would say by the local line officers and the local 
program managers. 

Mr. Bishop. What criteria are applied to determine the prior- 
ities? 

Ms. Weldon. A main priority is level of use. But an overriding 
priority for all of them is health and safety. The first condition that 
we want to ensure we meet is that the public can recreate safely. 
So, if we have areas that have an overriding need, then they are 
what get prioritized for investments. 

Mr. Bishop. OK. Safety. Ms. Weldon, I understand the U.S. 
Forest Service manages a contract for the operation on its recre- 
ation.gov. What is the status of that contract? 

Ms. Weldon. It is an operating contract of the fees that we col- 
lect. There is approximately $12 million of our general annual — 
about $65 million that is dedicated to running and operating recre- 
ation.gov for all the services that it provides, and for the revenue 
that it earns for reserving cabins, campgrounds, and other sources. 

Mr. Bishop. What is the total revenue you are getting from that? 

Ms. Weldon. It is approximately $12 million. 

Mr. Bishop. And what percentage of the fees go back to the con- 
tractor? 

Ms. Weldon. For the contractor, itself, I am not sure of the exact 
fee. But in general, again, for all of our programs, no more than 
between 85 and 90 percent gets reinvested into the sites from 
which those are earned. So we don’t go above about 15 percent for 
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costs, for administrative costs. I can give you more specific informa- 
tion for the rec.gov contract, specifically. 

Mr. Bishop. I would appreciate that, although we have a horrible 
track record of getting further information from either agency. So 
ballpark is 15 percent going back to the contractor. 

Ms. Weldon. Between 5 and 15 percent, in general. But I would 
like to give you a very specific figure for that contract. 

Mr. Bishop. I will wait for that. 

Ms. Weldon. Thank you. 

Mr. Bishop. For both of you, Ms. Haze, Ms. Weldon, statistics 
that have been published by your Departments indicate that visita- 
tion is declining in sites that charge fees, but not in sites that do 
not charge fees. Now, first of all, is that correct? 

Ms. Weldon. I can’t affirm that for you. I haven’t seen that same 
data or information. 

Mr. Bishop. Ms. Haze? 

Ms. Haze. I would need to look at the data. But my impression 
was that visitation overall has been declining in recent years, due 
to gas, different reasons. 

Mr. Bishop. But you haven’t seen the differentiation based on 
fees? 

Ms. Haze. No. I don’t have that distinction. 

Mr. Bishop. Let’s play a game here, and let’s make the assump- 
tion that data is accurate. What would you say were the implica- 
tions of that concept? 

Ms. Weldon. What I would say is that while fees are still being 
paid, if visitation is reduced, then that would reduce the amount 
of reinvestment. It would still be associated directly with a site for 
the fees that are received. So there would be less that would go 
back, based on those sites. 

Mr. Bishop. Ms. Haze, let me ask you — well, I am about to run 
out of time. Ms. Shea-Porter, do you have other questions for this 
panel? 

Then let me reserve the rest of my questions for everyone else, 
and I will come back to me. Ms. Porter? 

Ms. Shea-Porter. Thank you, I appreciate that. I am still stuck 
on the thought that there are families and others who are lower 
income who are not able to pay to see these great wonders in our 
country. And so, I would like to see if it is possible for you in some 
way to collect some data, whether it is a voluntary — I mean the 
analogy that I am thinking about is when I pay a lot for a hotel 
room, I am generally really, really happy and pleased with the 
services. If I go into one that is really, really low-budget, I can see 
a few problems. 

So, to say those who are coming to your sites are really pleased 
makes sense to me, in the sense of what you are able to offer. But 
I am still concerned that we are leaving out an essential part of 
our population that needs and deserves to see that. They are tax- 
payers, also. 

So, I don’t know exactly how to do that, but I will probably be 
writing a letter shortly, asking to find a way to collect some data 
to either confirm or to eliminate what I suspect might be so. 

I also would like to talk about our beautiful State of New Hamp- 
shire, and invite everybody to come see those gorgeous mountains. 
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But we did have a problem — and I am sure you recall — when they 
started to put a fee in, and people, locals, were just parking by the 
side of the road and taking a quick hike, whatever. So I think they 
had some kind of resolution. 

But my question is, what are you doing in other areas like that, 
where locals just jump out, they have lunch, they want to just hike 
for a half-an-hour or go out and look at the pond out there. Is this 
something that is really a pervasive problem now for locals? Be- 
cause they too should be able to enjoy their own area. And because 
it happens to fall under Federal, should not shut them out. So is 
this a large problem, or just a problem that we are hearing from 
a few panelists? 

Ms. Weldon. Well, thank you. What I hear you saying is an 
issue that has come up in other places. The act itself prohibits any 
agency from charging for people who are pulling off on the side of 
the road and just enjoying themselves. There has to be the stand- 
ard in that, as far as what types of amenities and benefits would 
be there that would cause this fee. 

One thing I would say that is very important with the program 
is the public involvement and public input that must be in place 
for us as we are making considerations on where to charge fees. So, 
using that process, we can get that sense of whether the public 
sees it as appropriate to create new sites where fees would be 
charged. And we have to do that in the context of understanding 
how they use those areas. So that is something that we are making 
sure we are having a consistent process, nationwide. And there are 
times where we have proposals, and based on that feedback we say 
this isn’t the time, or this isn’t the place to try to establish a per- 
manent fee site. 

Ms. Shea-Porter. And I would like to state again that I under- 
stand, and I thank you for the work that you do, and I understand 
the budgetary constraints that you operate under, and the neces- 
sity to go looking for funding to do this, and I think it is a Federal 
role, and that we should be working to do that, while we keep it 
open to others. So I do recognize you have challenges. Thank you, 
I yield back. 

Mr. Bishop. So that means the old man on the mountain fell off 
because they were charging fees, right? 

Ms. Shea-Porter. I don’t know. 

Mr. Bishop. OK. 

Ms. Shea-Porter. Nobody will ever know; he didn’t say. 

Mr. Bishop. Ms. Haze, let me ask you one other thing. Ms. 
Weldon talked about — something about prioritization. If you were 
to prioritize the reasons for collecting fees, what would they be? 

Ms. Haze. So, when I was talking with our bureau representa- 
tives yesterday, actually, about that, the thing they brought up 
most was providing facilities and programs that the visitors are 
asking for and demanding, where, in a lot of cases, we would not 
otherwise be able to provide them. So, restrooms at trailheads, vis- 
itor programs, and guided tours. 

Mr. Bishop. So visitor facilities. Ms. Weldon recognized health 
and safety, or safety as the number one criteria of prioritization. 
How would that rank with the Interior Department? 
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Ms. Haze. Also important. The Bureau of Land Management was 
explaining to me there is one particular place, Paria Canyon, where 
they specifically use the program to allocate reservations for access 
to make sure that the visitors get a safe 

Mr. Bishop. So which should he the higher priority, the safety 
or the facilities? 

Ms. Haze. I would say in all of our programs across the Depart- 
ment, when we look at operating programs and facilities, safety al- 
ways rises to the top, safety of our employees, and safety of visi- 
tors. 

Mr. Bishop. Thank you. I appreciate your comments there. I was 
somewhat taken aback by your comment on sequestration, since 
every agency has the ability of handling how they handle the se- 
questration, it does not have to be across the board. I noticed in 
the report that was mentioned earlier how Bryce Canyon had lost 
a certain amount of money, which I thought was bizarre, because 
the Department has spent a like number of money to buy lands 
outside of Bryce Canyon from private developers so that no devel- 
opment could take place. Obviously, prioritization should be used, 
and I would appreciate — I would hope, in fact — that the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, in the future, instead of just doing things 
across the board, would actually have prioritized something and 
found some kind of need there. 

Mr. Ledford, if I could ask you just a couple of questions, the two 
States you mentioned that are using fees only or fees specifically, 
what States are those? 

Mr. Ledford. I believe those are New Hampshire and South 
Carolina are endeavoring in that regard. 

Mr. Bishop. And has their experience been different than the 
rest of the States? 

Mr. Ledford. I don’t think they have been in that position long 
enough to have a clear distinction of how successful they have 
been. 

Mr. Bishop. States do have the potential of being able to experi- 
ment in ways that the Federal Government simply cannot. How do 
State parks prioritize their expenditures so to minimize the main- 
tenance backlog? 

Mr. Ledford. I think, overall, we are Vio of 1 percent of the 
State’s budget, typically. So we are a very small consideration. So 
we look at everything from safety to conservation of these unique, 
natural resources, or to population demands, and user group inter- 
est. 

Mr. Bishop. That is the way you prioritize what you are doing? 

Mr. Ledford. Yes. I think it ties back primarily — of course it 
varies from 50 different States. And in North Carolina, we have a 
very strong — it goes all the way back to our State constitution, and 
the parks are a right of the people, so we do not try to charge fees 
except where there are consumptive services, if we are renting fa- 
cilities or so forth. We try to give them an access to the park with- 
out a fee consideration. But other States do that differently, and 
there is quite a broad array of that across the country. 

Mr. Bishop. Would you like to have Cape Hatteras back, so you 
can administer that better than what we are doing right now? 

[Laughter.] 
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Mr. Ledford. Well, we are continuing to expect the Department 
of the Interior 

Mr. Bishop. You don’t have to answer that one. 

[Laughter.] 

Mr. Bishop. I have an answer for it. I would like the four here, 
if I could ask one specific question of all of you before I come back 
to individual questions, starting with Mr. Ledford and going to my 
right, do you have a specific recommendation you think we should 
consider if we reauthorize this program now? 

Mr. Ledford. I think the recommendation is that we keep fees 
at a modest level, where we try to serve all of the citizens. And the 
consistency that, if we have any issue at the State level, we do 
evaluate what our sister agencies, either the Federal or the local 
governments, are administering. So we do evaluate that as we es- 
tablish our fees. So I think we try to keep them consistent. 

Mr. Bishop. Mr. O’Toole? 

Mr. O’Toole. Well, we don’t hesitate to charge for timber, for 
grazing, for oil and gas, for minerals, for developed recreation on 
public lands. I don’t really see what makes dispersed recreation so 
special that dispersed recreationists, of whom I am one, get to use 
the lands for free. 

If we are concerned about low-income people, we should do the 
same thing we do with food or for housing, which is to provide low- 
income people with recreation stamps. But there is no reason why 
high-income people should get to have free recreation, we don’t 
want to deny opportunities to low-income people. 

Mr. Bishop. Let me interrupt this before Mr. Stahl, you do that. 
I just have a few more questions for these people, and then I am 
done. 

Do you have other questions you want? If not 

Ms. Shea-Porter. I do, thank you. I just wanted to 

Mr. Bishop. Wait. Let me finish you off. If you can do that very 
quickly, a specific recommendation, and then we will turn to Ms. 
Shea-Porter, and I have a few other questions. Mr. Stahl? 

Mr. Stahl. Two recommendations. Delete 16 U.S.C. 6802(D, 
which is the paragraph authorizing the standard amenity fees 

Mr. Bishop. OK. 

Mr. Stahl [continuing]. On national forest, BLM, and Bureau of 
Reclamation lands, and then eliminate the advisory councils, which 
have been used just as a rubber stamp to give the agencies what- 
ever they want. 

Mr. Bishop. Ms. Benzar? 

Ms. Benzar. Yes, and in my testimony I have three specific rec- 
ommendations: that Congress should recognize that Americans 
should have access to healthy, active, outdoor recreation, it is im- 
portant that be available; that the program should take into consid- 
eration that Federal lands are public lands, and other funds are 
made available for them by Congress; and that these fees should 
be only supplemental to those funds, and only imposed where there 
is a demonstrated need to provide supplemental benefits, and then 
spent to benefit those who paid them. 

Mr. Bishop. Thank you. I will withdraw here now. Ms. Shea-Por- 
ter, if you would like to spend more time. 
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Ms. Shea-Porter. Thank you. I just wanted to comment on the 
State of New Hampshire, and the way they fund their parks. It has 
heen in existence for a while, and the news is not really very good. 
Luckily, we have an incredibly hard-working group who do their 
very best at the State parks, but the money is a problem. 

This is from AP, an article that was updated in 2011. And it 
says, “Unlike in other States, New Hampshire’s park system hasn’t 
had a State funding cut, because it doesn’t get any. It relies solely 
on user fees. But even before the economy worsened, revenues typi- 
cally fell well short of operating expenses.” And the system at that 
time was facing a $1.8 million deficit. 

So, the point is that the funds have to come from somewhere. 
And when you just rely on operating fees, our experience — and 
trust me, we are very, very frugal in New Hampshire, and there 
is a great work ethic, and there are volunteers and many others 
who do that, but at some point you really need to have some extra 
funding to do what everybody on this panel wants to do, just to 
preserve these beautiful places for the next generation. 

So, I just wanted to put that into the record, and I will yield 
back. 

Mr. Bishop. Thank you. Let me follow up with some further 
questions as I am going down the row here, too. 

Mr. O’Toole, do your recommendations, especially with dispersed 
fees, apply equally to multiple-use lands and national parks? 

Mr. O’Toole. Absolutely. I don’t see why national park recre- 
ation should be limited — or fees should be limited to just entry fees. 
You should be able to pay a fee to hike, you should be able to pay 
a fee to horseback ride, to do all kinds of activities in national 
parks and other units of the park system. 

I think that the Forest Service should charge fair market value 
for everything it provides, not just recreation, and that it should be 
allowed to keep half of what it gets for that — for those resources. 
And the same would be true for BLM, Fish and Wildlife, other In- 
terior agencies, and that, by using those fees, it would help the 
agency managers decide how to manage lands, whether to manage 
lands primarily, say, for motorized recreation or non-motorized 
recreation, or oil and gas versus wildlife. 

Mr. Bishop. Speaking of that — and I am glad that is a segue — 
let me ask the last three of you that same question. Recreationists 
use ATV’s, special kinds of motorbikes, hunters, fishers, they cer- 
tainly pay taxes that are specific, and portions of their taxes spe- 
cifically go to recreation purposes. Do you see them, in paying an 
entrance fee, as well, as a form of double-taxation, to which we 
should be worried about? I will start with Mr. O’Toole and go 
down. 

Mr. O’Toole. In general, no. When, for example, hunters pay for 
bullets and ammunition and things, that money goes to a fund to 
enhance wildlife habitat. But that doesn’t compensate the Forest 
Service for providing land for that wildlife. And so there needs to 
be a separate fee for that. 

Mr. Bishop. OK. Mr. Stahl? 

Mr. Stahl. We don’t support fees for dispersed use of public 
lands, such as hiking on them or riding your ATV. 
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Mr. Bishop. But I am talking about the concept of double-tax- 
ation. As he mentioned, buy bullets, a portion of that has to go 
here. Is that viewed as a form of double-taxation? 

Mr. Stahl. It certainly could by some. I think fees and taxes are 
somewhat different. 

Mr. Bishop. Yes. Ms. Benzar, I will ask the same question. Wild- 
life refuges, for example, duck stamps, there is a concept coming 
in here. 

Ms. Benzar. Yes. Well, all Americans pay something toward the 
maintenance and the management of our Federal public lands. And 
then some people use something like a campground, where they 
pay an additional fee because they get use of a specific facility. But 
I think that all of us should have the right to find certain basic 
services available to us, just in return for the taxes that we pay. 
And then, any supplemental benefits over and above that for spe- 
cial populations or special types of recreation that require their 
own kind of specialized or developed facilities, I don’t consider 
those double taxes. But I do consider it double taxation when I pay 
my taxes to go to the National Forest Service budget, and then I 
am taxed again to use the toilet when I get there. 

Mr. Bishop. There are other options. 

[Laughter.] 

Mr. Bishop. Mr. Ledford, North Carolina has a special fee that 
comes from their real estate transfer tax that goes there. Do you 
view that as another form, if there is a fee as well, as a form of 
double taxation? 

Mr. Ledford. We don’t, in particular, because we try to make all 
our parks accessible. We have three or four areas where we have 
some special developments that we have fees. But we are also 
using fees in a couple of places to try to regulate use. Because if 
we had it where there wasn’t any kind of control, it would overflow. 

Mr. Bishop. So you are talking about what Mr. O’Toole is talking 
about in that kind of use. 

Ms. Benzar, before I go back to Mr. O’Toole, what would you do 
to replace the resource advisory committees? 

Ms. Benzar. Well, I certainly agree with Mr. Stahl, that they 
need to go away. They have been a waste of time and money. To 
replace them, I think, first of all, we need a law that is so specific 
and so clear that the agencies don’t need any advisory committee 
to tell them what it says. That advisory committee would then be 
the courts, if there is some violation going on. So a clear, concise, 
unambiguous law would be the first thing I would replace them 
with. 

Mr. Bishop. Is there anyone on the panel who does not believe 
that if we reauthorize FLREA, that there should not be required 
audits and detailed disclosures, site-specific revenue and expendi- 
tures from these fees? 

Ms. Benzar. Me first? I think such an audit is years overdue. 

Mr. Bishop. All right. Is there anyone who doesn’t think that 
should be a criteria? 

Mr. O’Toole. Well, actually, if you get the incentives right, you 
don’t need to audit. If you get the incentive wrong, then you might. 
But if you get the incentives right, then the audits are not as im- 
portant. 
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Mr. Bishop. Then let me come back to you for the last question. 

Is there anyone else that wants to say anything about auditing? 

[No response.] 

Mr. Bishop. OK. Then I will come back to you, because that 
comes back to the root question. I would like to give you a chance 
to go a little bit deeper into what you were saying. It is kind of 
based on what Mr. DeFazio was talking to you about. It reminded 
me of public television, I am told that it is mine, and I am a part 
of it, and I pay for it. And, to be frank, there are a few stations 
that I like, and a lot of public TV programming that is just damn 
boring, and I don’t want to watch it, and don’t want to fund it. 

So, let me ask you about your fee concept coming in here again. 
Is it possible or even probable that sometimes — that if we were to 
establish a fee that was truly market-based, that we don’t nec- 
essarily have an appropriate market-based system to go out there, 
that some of the fees would be established, as he says, to try and 
move people off of areas that are highly congested? That what 
would happen is that the fees would be used, instead of simply 
what the market would bear, to face some other priority that a bu- 
reaucratic would say it becomes important to them as a concept, do 
you know where I am trying to go with that? 

Mr. O’Toole. Well, I can see some of that. I certainly agree that 
if areas are congested, that fees are one way of reducing that con- 
gestion and encouraging people to go to other areas that have lower 
fees and less congestion. That would be good for the resource, be- 
cause it would mean there would be less impact to the land. 

I also see that fees are a good way of encouraging other land 
owners to start providing recreation. I live 500 feet from a National 
Forest boundary, but there is also lots of private land around. And 
if the national forests are charging zero for dispersed recreation, 
other private land owners can’t make any money from dispersed 
recreation, so they are going to want to develop it. If we want more 
dispersed recreation opportunities, having the Forest Service and 
other public land agencies charge for dispersed recreation will en- 
courage those private land owners to charge, as well, and then we 
will see more recreation opportunities, a lot of which will be very 
affordable to everyone, no matter what their income will be. 

Mr. Bishop. I appreciate the comments you are giving here, and 
about the idea that actually the private sector can do what govern- 
ment is attempting to do. That is really radical, isn’t it? Everyone 
knows that government has to be the all-wise and all-serving pro- 
vider. That was sarcastic, too, I didn’t mean that. 

[Laughter.] 

Mr. Bishop. I thank the witnesses for the testimony. I appreciate 
all of you for coming here. Your written testimony has been sub- 
mitted for the record. If you want to expand upon that, I appreciate 
that. Our colleagues who are here or were not here may have addi- 
tional questions that they would like asked. We will submit those 
to you. We would ask that you would respond to them in a forth- 
right manner. We will have the public record, it will be open for 
around 10 days. 

And especially as we go forward with this, since this bill or this 
concept must be reauthorized in some form or another, and some- 
thing has to happen to it, even if we let it lapse, something has 
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to happen — we would appreciate your ideas and your input as well, 
as we move forward with this. Like I say, I appreciate the testi- 
mony that you have given here today. I appreciate the time and the 
effort to he before us and to make your statements as part of the 
record. 

And if there is nothing else, the Subcommittee will stand in ad- 
journment. Thank you so much. 

[Whereupon, at 11:40 a.m., the Subcommittee was adjourned.] 

[Additional Material Submitted for the Record] 

Prepared Statement of David L. Brown, Executive Director, America 
Outdoors Association 

Mr. Chairman and members of the Subcommittee thank you for taking the time 
consider the concerns and issues that are necessary to improve the Federal Lands 
Recreation Enhancement Act (FLREA). Since FLREA is the authority under which 
outfitter and guide permits are currently issued and those permit fees retained, 
America Outdoors Association members are very interested in the reauthorization 
of this authority with necessary with adjustments. In addition to permit fees author- 
ized under FLREA, many outfitters are also paying amenity fees. This statement 
will cover issues and needed adjustments for both types of fees. 

America Outdoors Association is a national, non-profit trade association rep- 
resenting the interests of outfitters and guiding companies, most of which operate 
on federally-managed lands and waters under permits authorized by the Federal 
Lands Recreation Enhancement Act. 

1. FLREA is the authority for issuing outfitter and guide permits in Na- 
tional Forests, BLM and Fish and Wildlife Refuges. As you know, FLREA ex- 
pires in December 2014. If it expires or is repealed, fees will remain, but fees will 
go to the Treasury and likely result in the elimination of outfitted services and 
recreation access. Agency personnel have suggested recreation capacity will be di- 
minished without permit and amenity fee retention, which they now retain without 
further appropriation. 

2. A provision should be added to the authority for recreation special use 
permit fees for outfitters and group activities to restrict those fees to ac- 
tivities which occur or occupy federally-managed public lands. For example, 
the current Forest Service policy allows the agency to base fees on the entire cost 
of the trip even when a small portion of the trip may access or occupy National For- 
ests. The agency applies an off Forest discount, which is not always consistent with 
the time spent outside the Forest and may lead to a form of taxation for services 
delivered outside Federal lands. For example, a youth camp may conduct most of 
its activities on their own property with food, lodging and other activities taking 
place outside the Forest during a 2-week stay. If the groups spends 1 day out of 
a 2-week stay hiking on a National Forest, some Forests base the permit fee on the 
price for the entire 2-week stay instead of on the 1-day of hiking. Then the agency 
applies an off-Forest discount that is not proportional to the time and the services 
spent outside the Forests. This aspect of the Forest Service fee policy was chal- 
lenged successfully in Federal Court in Tongass Conservancy v Glickman (October 
6, 1998) and the Alaska region was forced to revise their fee policy as a result. How- 
ever, this aspect of the agency fee policy still crops up outside that Region. 

3. The provisions that are in the original bill to prohibit additional 
charges to permit holders for road use in SEC. 803(d)(2) and monitoring en- 
dangered species in SEC. 808(b) should be retained. Permit holders should not 
be charged road use fees unless other users are also charged. Many permit holders 
at their own expense are already maintaining roads in some areas because the agen- 
cy can’t or won’t do the maintenance. 

4. Require an annual report to be published on the actual use of amenity 
fees at each fee site. Agencies should be more transparent about the use of recre- 
ation appropriation dollars and fee revenues. Each collection site should provide to 
the public an annual accounting of fees collected and how amenity fees were spent 
within 90 days of the calendar year. Failure to provide the report should result in 
loss of fee authority for that resource. Routine audits of a certain number of fee sites 
with reports going to the Committee should be conducted. 

5. One alternative to the agencies’ collection of amenity fees is to author- 
ize the fees to be managed by charitable organizations with input from users 
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who actually pay the fees. SEC. 806 appears to enable the agencies to enter into 
collection agreements but it is unclear if these entities have authority to execute 
recreation enhancement projects, subject to agency approval. The agency or others 
could submit projects for approval. Amenity fees would be paid to the charitable or- 
ganization, which could also take contributions from other sources, provided the 
money was used solely to benefit the resource. This option could be authorized in 
the legislation and initiated in lieu of agency collected amenity fees if it provides 
more direct benefit to the resource (less used for overhead). 

6. Eliminate broad exemptions from fees for certain recreation activities 
which only create opportunities for legal challenges, provided that overlap- 
ping and duplicative fees are not permitted. SEC. 803(d)(1)(D) for example pro- 
hibits fees “For persons who are driving through, walking through, boating through, 
horseback riding through, or hiking through Federal recreational lands and waters 
without using the facilities and services.” 

7. Use of permit fees for permit administration should be considered with 
constraints to preclude this authority from becoming a backdoor strategy to encour- 
age higher fees and more complex permitting processes. 

8. Streamline permit documentation. Language should be included in FLREA 
reauthorization to encourage efficiency in permit administration and NEPA docu- 
mentation (which could be included in FLREA). 

a. Authorizing categorical exclusions where “extraordinary circumstances” are 
present, provided there is no significant change in the permitted activity, 
would help remove some of the uncertainty about the use of categorical exclu- 
sions when “extraordinary circumstances” are present. FSH 1909.15 enables 
the use of categorical exclusions for permits but suggests limiting their use 
when extraordinary circumstances are present which include: “Congression- 
ally designated areas, such as wilderness, wilderness study areas, or national 
recreation areas; (4) Inventoried roadless areas or potential wilderness areas.” 

b. Elimination of a “needs assessment” prior to authorizing permits for new ac- 
tivities outside of designated wilderness would eliminate another bureaucratic 
hurdle and may enable more permits for new uses. 

c. Authorize the use of programmatic environmental analyses or environmental 
assessments in lieu of site specific NEPA documentation for every permit that 
is issued. 

9. Consider limits on the agencies’ authority to provide services directly to public 
for a fee when those services can be offered through the private sector. 

Expanded amenity fees for agency activities are authorized in the current lan- 
guage in SEC. 803(g) 

a. (C) Rental of cabins, boats, stock animals, lookouts, historic structures, group 
day-use or overnight sites, audio tour devices, portable sanitation devices, bin- 
oculars or other equipment. 

b. (D) Use of hookups for electricity, cable, or sewer. 

c. (E) Use of sanitary dump stations. 

d. (F) Participation in an enhanced interpretive program or special tour. 

e. (G) Use of reservation services. 

f. (H) Use of transportation services. 

g. Include language that states only when the agency documents that the agen- 
cy provided services are necessary and cannot be provided by private sector 
service providers shall the Secretary be authorized to provide specialized 
tours, rent equipment and stock, operate campgrounds or provide other serv- 
ices for a fee. The Federal Interagency Council on Outdoor Recreation 
(FICOR) recently voted to expand the agencies’ recreation.gov Web site, which 
is increasingly the portal through which fees are being collected. Rec.gov is 
not subject to appropriations since FLREA authorizes the use of fees for res- 
ervations services. 

10. We concur with others that fee RAC’s have not been effective. Payers 
of the fees should have the opportunity to provide recommendation on how the 
money is spent nonetheless. We believe public meetings and annual accountability 
should be mandated in lieu of a formal fee RAC. 

11. Once projects are completed at fee sites or there are no services pro- 
vided, amenity fees should be removed unless the payers agree to them. 
Some attention needs to be given to situation where more fee revenue is collected 
at popular sites than can be cost effectively or appropriately used. 

12. Non-profits should not be exempted from fees or permitting require- 
ments solely by virtue of their tax status. Some of the Nation’s largest outfit- 
ters and special events are non-profits which charge middle and upper middle class 
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Americans and youth substantial sums to participate in events, fund-raisers or 
trips. These trips are commercial in nature. While these organizations may also pro- 
vide charitable activities, they should not receive blanket exemptions from permit- 
ting or fees for all their activities. Issuing a different type of permit to non-profit 
entities based solely on their tax status may jeopardize the existing permits held 
by many non-profits. Many teix-paying outfitters are essentially non-profit entities 
with lower salaries and benefits than some of their non-profit counter parts pro- 
viding the same or similar services. If fees are reduced for charitable-type activities, 
whether or not they qualify for a tax exemption, then they should be reduced for 
taxpaying and non-profit outfitters. 

13. Fee set aside for river and trail maintenance authority. From the spe- 
cial account referenced SEC. 807 in the current law, which was an option that was 
never exercised, consider authorizing fee credits or challenge cost share agreements 
for work outfitters and others perform, such as clearing debris from rivers and 
trails. Outfitters could receive credits on their permits fees for labor costs for trail 
clearing that the agencies are unable to accomplish in a timely fashion. The Forest, 
which provides the credit on permit fees, would be reimbursed for the amount of 
credit on permit fees from the special recreation fee account set aside for agency- 
wide uses. The Forest would have to approve the clearing projects for which a credit 
is provided. The Forest Service may establish a challenge-cost share arrangement, 
where the agency issues the credit to enable the outfitter to pay the labor costs 
while the outfitter contributes use of the stock and equipment. However, prepara- 
tion of challenge cost share agreements can be time consuming unless the process 
is streamlined. 

This account in SEC. 807, authorized in the original legislation, has never been 
established. Instead the Forest Service sends 5 percent of the fee money to the Re- 
gional offices, so we understand. 10 percent of collections held in a special account 
should be set aside for river and trail maintenance projects. See proposed language: 
SEC. 807. SPECIAL ACCOUNT AND DISTRIBUTION OF FEES AND REVE- 
NUES. (2) AGENCY-WIDE DISTRIBUTION OF FUNDS— The balance of the recre- 
ation fees and site-specific agency pass revenues collected at a specific unit or area 
not distributed in accordance with paragraph (1) shall remain available to that Fed- 
eral land management agency for expenditure on an agency-wide basis, without fur- 
ther appropriation, until expended. Up to 10 percent but no less than Spercent of 
recreation fees shall be held in a special account to reimburse Forests for fee credits 
issued to permit holders for approved trail and river access maintenance projects 
where employees of permit holders are paid exclusively for trail maintenance work. 


Prepared Statement of Derrick Crandall, President, American Recreation 

Coalition 

federal recreation fees 

The American Recreation Coalition is delighted to submit a statement detailing 
its views on the Federal Lands Recreation Enhancement Act of 2004 (FLREA) and 
ongoing efforts to implement this important law. The American Recreation Coalition 
(ARC) is a federation of more than 100 national organizations actively involved in 
meeting the recreation needs of Americans, an activity generating some $650 billion 
annually in sales of goods and services. ARC’s members produce recreational prod- 
ucts ranging from canoes to motorhomes to tents, provide services ranging from 
campsites to downhill skiing and represent the interests of tens of millions of us 
belonging to individual membership groups including The Good Sam Club and 
BoatU.S. ARC members have a very strong interest in fees at Federal recreation 
sites and played a key role in the creation of the National Recreation Fee Dem- 
onstration Program, legislation which helped shape the current law. 

Quality recreation opportunities on Federal lands are one of our central concerns 
and we perceive fees as one of many tools which can assure members of the public 
that their visits to their lands will be enjoyable and safe. Fees, though, are not and 
never have been an end for us. Rather, fees are a means to achieve our goal of great 
experiences in the Great Outdoors. 

The recreation community enjoys free lunches as much as anyone, but we have 
come to understand that it is hard to demand a great tasting meal when you aren’t 
paying. And we certainly understand that quality recreation on Federal lands really 
isn’t a free lunch: costs must be borne by Americans in some form, whether through 
general taxes, user fees or other investments. 

As the Nation considers its priorities for Federal spending, the importance of 
FLREA has grown. We have not yet developed complete recommendations regarding 
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needed changes to this act, but we can tell you that we support its extension in 
some form, and further support both direction from Congress on where fees should 
be charged, retention of most fees at the sites where collected, and use of collected 
fees for programs and projects directly related to visitor services used by those pay- 
ing fees. 

Nearly one-third of our Nation is public lands and waters, managed by a variety 
of Federal agencies and featuring national parks and national forests, national wild- 
life refuges and a variety of other special places. These areas attract well in excess 
of a billion recreation visits annually for activities ranging from hiking and rock- 
climbing, mountain biking and fishing, skiing and snowmobiling, to wildlife and bird 
watching, ATVing and swimming, boating and many more activities. These lands 
and waters also attract a large and growing number of international visitors — some 
20 percent of our guests from other nations visit national parks alone and many oth- 
ers enjoy world-class ski areas on national forests, explore more than 550 wildlife 
refuges, climb our mountains and enjoy whitewater activities on public lands. 

Management of our Federal lands is funded primarily by appropriations of gen- 
eral funds, but a significant and growing portion of this management depends upon 
fees — some $400 million annually in entrance fees, fees at campgrounds and fees 
paid by businesses providing visitor services on Federal lands. Most of this revenue 
is authorized by FLREA. This authority must not expire in December 2014. There 
is strong agreement among most recreation and tourism advocates and Federal 
agencies now collecting fees that key provisions of this law should continue, al- 
though there is also support for revising Federal fee programs to make fee collection 
more efficient, fees more understandable, perceived as fairer to the public, and 
structured so that higher fees are not offset by reductions in general funding of Fed- 
eral agencies. 

The Obama Administration has proposed to extend FLREA for 1 year, and then 
to replace the law with permanent fee authority. After discussions and deliberations 
involving diverse recreation, conservation and tourism interests, ARC tentatively 
recommends the following: 

(1) A 3-year extension of FLREA (through December 2017) would be useful. 

(2) Inclusion of the U.S. Army Corps of Engineers under FLREA beginning Octo- 
ber 2013, with the authority to retain all recreation fees above the agency’s FY 2013 
collections, is a very high priority. 

(3) Encouragement for testing new fee strategies, fee revenue uses and fee pro- 
gram administration in pilot efforts during the period of the extension can help lead 
to important improvements in successor legislation to FLREA. Agencies should re- 
port to the Congress by September 20, 2016, on suggestions for modifications to 
FLREA, if any. 

We are attaching to this statement a recent communication to the Director of the 
National Park Service regarding modifications to the fee program of that agency — 
noting changes that we believe are permitted under current provisions of FLREA 
and which could achieve a number of goals, including added convenience to park 
visitors, enhanced efficiency and compliance, better use of agency manpower and 
other resources and better, more targeted services to key markets, including inter- 
national visitors, which could include appropriate additional or higher fees. 

We are now at work on similar recommendations to other agencies, notably the 
Forest Service, and plan to submit final recommendations to the Congress with 60 
days. We anticipate addressing alternatives to RECRACs and clearer definition of 
services and infrastructures where recreation fees are appropriate. We thank you 
for your attention to FLREA and for the opportunity to participate in the process 
which will define future direction of national recreation fee policy and processes. 
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ATTACHMENT 

National Park Hospitality Association • National Parks Conservation Asso- 
ciation • American Hiking Society • American Recreation Coalition 
• National Marine Manufacturers Association • National Tour Associa- 
tion • Recreation Vehicle Dealers Association • Recreation Vehicle In- 
dustry Association • Southeast Tourism Society • Western States Tour- 
ism Policy Council 

May 16, 2013 

The Honorable Jon Jarvis, Director, 

National Park Service, 

1849 C Street, NW, 

Washington, DC 20240. 

Dear Director Jarvis: 

We applaud the efforts of the National Park Service to prepare for another cen- 
tury of service to the Nation, protecting some of the Nation’s most valuable natural, 
cultural and historic assets and providing the Nation with educational, physical and 
economic benefits. Individually and collectively, we pledge our support to your ef- 
forts. We believe that A Call to Action is a valuable strategy for identifying and 
focusing on key actions which the NPS and its allies can and should undertake to 
be prepared for these roles. 

We also believe that periodic updates to A Call to Action are necessary and ap- 
propriate, reflecting accomplishments in the journey to 2016 and new understanding 
of the steps necessary for success. One of the areas where an update would be ap- 
propriate involves financial resources available to the agency, identifying actions 
which would provide supplementary funding for park units and programs. We offer 
the attached document, GREAT PARK EXPERIENCES AND SUSTAINABLE 
FUNDING, for your consideration, urging its inclusion in the 2013 revised A Call 
to Action. 

You will recognize that much of the content for this suggestion is derived from 
papers prepared for the Bipartisan Policy Center Bridgebuilder Session on March 
19, 2013. Specifically, the steps outlined here can be achieved under existing au- 
thorities, including the Federal Land Recreation Enhancement Act of 2004. Under 
these authorities, fees are supplementary to appropriations and are available for a 
range of NPS efforts and actions. 

We request inclusion of this action suggestion and offer to provide supplementary 
ideas and information to assist you. Please contact Ron Tipton (rtipton@npca.org) 
or Derrick Crandall (dcrandall@funoutdoors.com) for further information. 


ATTACHMENT 

Teammates for Parks in the 21st Century 

GREAT PARK EXPERIENCES & SUSTAINABLE FUNDING 

The National Park Service has a unique opportunity to make some important 
changes in its park visitor fee structure that would result in significantly increased 
revenue for the national park system in its next 100 years while enhancing the park 
visitor experience. Currently, NPS collects entrance fees, recreation use fees, trans- 
portation fees and other special fees under a variety of legal authorities, including 
the Federal Lands Recreation Enhancement Act of 2004. The changes below could 
be done under existing authorities. 

NPS should adopt a Centennial park fee program with two goals: (1) increased 
revenue for park operations that will enhance the National Park Service’s capacity 
to serve the visitor; and (2) a program that allows visitors to continue to enjoy the 
parks at a reasonable cost. 

Some important ideas to consider include: 

— A “dynamic” fee structure that (1) provides for higher fees during heavy visita- 
tion periods and reduced entrance, campground, backcountry and other user 
fees when parks are less visited; and (2) creates seasonal and shorter-duration 
passes for targeted groups, such as an international visitor pass that could in- 
clude maps, services available on mobile devices and other park information 
and would have special souvenir value. 
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— Implementing individual park entrance fees at the level the National Park 
Service has already established for different park classifications, and modifying 
those fees at appropriate intervals 

— Considering expanding the number of reduced fee days and free days to encour- 
age park use by people qualifying for Federal assistance programs 

— Assessing alternatives to the current “carload” pricing, including charging per 
person fees for each adult after the first two adults in a vehicle, and consider- 
ation of charging per day fees. 

— Reducing the volunteer hours required to receive a single park entrance pass, 
and accelerate earning of passes through volunteer efforts at parks unable to 
collect fees 

— Reviewing park units not now collecting fees to determine whether there should 
be additional units with entrance and related fees for all or portions of the year, 
using technology to reduce collection costs and add convenience for visitors 

— Increasing vital services to visitors served by tour operators to be offset by ap- 
propriate fees with adequate planning notice before implementation 


Prepahed Statement of Marily Reese, Executive Director, National Forest 
Recreation Association 

Chairman Bishop and members of the Subcommittee, I thank you for the oppor- 
tunity to provide a statement regarding the Federal Lands Recreation Enhancement 
Act (FLREA). I am Marily Reese, Executive Director of the National Forest Recre- 
ation Association. I am also a member of the Kern and Tulare Counties Resource 
Advisory Committee for the U.S. Forest Service in California. 

On behalf of the Board of Directors of the National Forest Recreation Association, 
I want to express our appreciation for the opportunity to provide information per- 
taining to your review of the Federal Lands Recreation Enhancement Act (FLREA). 

the national forest recreation association and FLREA 

The National Forest Recreation Association (NFRA) was formed in 1948, and rep- 
resents recreation businesses located on or near Federal lands throughout the 
United States. Most of our members hold authorizations, permits or contracts for 
providing services and facilities directly on Federal lands. A partial list of author- 
izing agencies includes the: Forest Service, National Park Service, Army Corps of 
Engineers, Bureau of Land Management, and Bureau of Reclamation. They also op- 
erate facilities under contracts with State and local agencies, public utility compa- 
nies, and conservation districts. NFRA members are vital “recreation service part- 
ners” of the Federal land management agencies in providing recreational opportuni- 
ties to the public. NFRA members have a wealth of experience providing front line 
service to the public, along with maintaining safe and desirable facilities. Members 
have served generations of national and international users, and continue to provide 
lifelong memories to visitors each year. NFRA members work directly with the gov- 
erning agencies and strive to maintain a cooperative and communicative relation- 
ship. We are the “go-to” Association for issues pertaining to campground conces- 
sions, and we have the longest history with the concession program of any other 
group or organization. 

Examples of facilities and services offered by NFRA members on public lands in- 
clude: 

• Campground concessionaires operating Federal campgrounds, picnic areas, boat 
launches, swimming areas, and cabins under jurisdiction of the USDA Forest 
Service, National Park Service, and the Army Corps of Engineers. 

• Resorts, Pack Stations and Marinas offering a wide range of facilities and serv- 
ices to the general public. Examples include: lodging, guided horseback trips, 
historical and interpretive programs, boat rentals, boat slip rentals, tour boat 
rides, stores, cafes, shuttle services, guided snowmobile trips, winter snow play 
areas, and many others. 

• Organized youth and family camps. 

NFRA members are integrally involved in the local communities in which they op- 
erate, and contribute significantly to natural resource education and conservation 
programs. 


RECREATION BUDGETS 

Federal agencies need to retain authority to efficiently set, collect and locally re- 
tain recreation fees. Given current and projected budgets, the recreation programs 
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of most agencies will continue to be constrained without user fees. These fees ensure 
that recreation areas are well-maintained, are clean and safe, and remain in full 
compliance with ever-changing environmental rules. 

CAMPGROUND CONCESSION PROGRAM 

The campground concession program was initiated by the Forest Service in the 
early 1980s in response to declining budgets for recreation programs. Under this 
program, private companies competitively bid for the right to operate Government- 
owned improvements including campgrounds, swimming beaches, picnic areas, boat 
launch ramps, etc. Concessionaires are responsible for all operating costs of running 
these sites. In exchange, they pay a percentage of their gross income to the Govern- 
ment as a concession fee. NFRA members have a long history of providing facilities 
and services where there is a well-defined value for the price, with both visible and 
tangible assets. The public is accustomed to, and willing to pay because they appre- 
ciate the improvements and they directly benefit from both the physical facilities 
and the personnel providing the services. The program is highly successful and the 
concessionaires are to be credited for attracting more visitors and increasing the uti- 
lization of the sites. 

Nearly all of the fees paid by the concessionaires for their use of the facilities go 
directly back into physical improvements at the sites, including the infrastructure 
of water systems, sewer systems, restrooms, showers, picnic tables, fire rings, pav- 
ing, signing, fish cleaning stations, RV dump sites, and more. The sites that are in 
the concession program have a program of both tenant and landlord maintenance 
items that are identified each year between the concessionaire and the Forest Serv- 
ice. 

It is through the concession program that many campgrounds have been main- 
tained and improved over the last 25 years. It is safe to say that without the conces- 
sion program, there would be many more campgrounds in disrepair and on the “to 
be closed” list. The concessionaires have invested significantly of their own time and 
dollars in the National Recreation Reservation Service to make many of their sites 
available for campers wanting to make reservations. It is an on-going process, but 
one which has good lines of communication, assistance when needed, and which pro- 
vides an excellent service to the public. 

Today, hundreds of companies provide this service operating over 70 percent of 
all of the Forest Service’s developed recreation sites. This cottage industry generates 
millions of dollars in revenue to the Government and employs thousands of people. 
Concessionaires also utilize the services and products of thousands of small local 
vendors across the country — making a significant contribution to many rural econo- 
mies. 

The concession operation of campgrounds, picnic areas, swimming beaches, cabins, 
and other recreation sites with facilities and improvements needs to be retained and 
encouraged. It is no accident that the Forest Service, which has by far the greatest 
number of recreation areas under their “recreation service partner” concession pro- 
gram, is facing the least pressure to close recreation areas among Federal and State 
authorities. It is a credit to the Forest Service’s concession program, that all of the 
sites operated by concessionaires continued to be open to the public during past 
Government shut-downs, and throughout the sequestration of 2013. Sites operated 
by concessionaires opened on time, and the public was rewarded by being able to 
continue with their recreation plans. Many people make their reservations nearly 
a year in advance, and our members were able to continue to host them without 
any disruptions in service. This is what the public has come to expect, and with 
quiet resolve, our members work very hard to make sure the public has access to 
clean, safe and enjoyable facilities. 

At over a thousand concession-operated sites in the Forest Service, operating costs 
under concession management are significantly less than what they would be if the 
agency were to operate the same facilities. In addition, the concessionaires provide 
a high level of customer service and compliance with all associated laws and regula- 
tions. The private sector is ahle to provide much greater field presence in the recre- 
ation sites as they are not subject to any hiring limitations, freezes, or other com- 
plications that exist in the Federal agencies. The concession program helps to keep 
costs, and thus user fees, low and helps avoid the problem of escalating deferred 
maintenance bills seen at many other agencies. In the sequester, not one concession- 
operated recreation facility or campground had any sort of closure or service reduc- 
tion 
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FLEEA KEY ISSUES 

Under the current implementation of FLREA, there are several areas where 
changes need to be made for the program to be supported by NFRA in the future. 

Despite the high percentage of Forest Service recreation sites that are operated 
by private companies, past legislation affecting use fees at recreation sites has not 
dealt with the fact that most of the Forest Service sites are concessionaire-operated. 
A clear example is the “America the Beautiful” (ATB) pass program, which has 
grown and expanded since FLREA was enacted. 

— When the Federal agencies issues passes that provide discounts in concession 
operated sites, the agencies need to compensate the concessionaires who are 
bearing the costs of operating the facility and providing the services to the pub- 
lic. Requiring concession operators to provide services for free or for a mandated 
discount is a Government service with the burden of costs being carried by the 
private business. Establishing a method of reimbursement (which could simply 
include a fee credit) would be the most direct and equitable means for covering 
the cost of the discount. With the Government collecting the money for passes 
authorizing the discounted use, funds should be available to reimburse conces- 
sionaires for providing the services to pass holders, or a system for a fee credit 
should be available. 

— The agencies should be prevented from removing concession operated sites from 
the program which the Government then operates themselves to retain the fees. 
This results in a breakdown of the economic viability of concession operations, 
and puts the sites at risk when there are Government shut-downs, reductions 
in hiring and other factors that affect operations. It also results in a significant 
loss of revenue to the agencies when they operate these areas. The agencies 
should not be in competition with the private sector. Services such as outfitting 
and guiding are more successfully provided by private companies and they help 
to stimulate local and regional economies. Hiring thousands of employees, pur- 
chasing goods and services, paying local — State — and Federal teixes, are all sig- 
nificant contributors to the overall recreation and tourism economy which is 
critical in many areas. 

— The agencies need to eliminate layered fees where concession operations exist. 
The public is confused by the multitude of fees and they believe they are being 
double charged by the agency, and then by the concessionaire when they enter 
the actual recreation site or facility. It is frustrating for the public. 

CURRENT SITUATION WITH CONCESSIONAIRES AND FLREA 

Currently there are numerous recreation passes authorized under FLREA. Al- 
though some of the passes state that they may not apply to concession operated fa- 
cilities, there are conflicts within the legislation and between the various local and 
national discount passes. The wording is in small print, and the public is not aware 
of the differences between Federal operations and concession operations. It has been 
the source of continual conflict throughout the program. 

The following is a list of the current discount passes available. This information 
is from the Web site, and as you will see, there are no details provided as to wheth- 
er the discounts are applicable in concession operated sites. This is a continual 
source of confusion and conflict with the public, and has only increased with each 
new pass that is added to the program. 

Interagency Annual Pass — Costs: $80 Annually 
Benefits 

• Honored nationwide at all Forest Service, National Park Service, Bureau of 
Land Management, Bureau of Reclamation, and U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service 
sites charging entrance or standard amenity fees. 

• Valid for 12 months from the month of purchase. Expires the last day of the 
month punched. 

• The Interagency Annual Pass has two signature lines and any two individuals 
may sign the pass. Both are considered pass holders. 

• Admits pass holder and any accompanying passengers in a private non-commer- 
cial vehicle. 

• At per-person fee areas, admits pass holder and up to 3 persons. Persons 16 
and younger are admitted free of charge. 

• Frequent visitors of multiple Federal agency lands may save money by bu 3 dng 
an Interagency Annual Pass. 
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Interagency Military Pass — Costs: Free 
Benefits 

• Honored nationwide at all Forest Service, National Park Service, Bureau of 
Land Management, Bureau of Reclamation, and U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service 
sites charging entrance or standard amenity fees. 

• Valid for 12 months from the month of issue. Expires the last day of the month 
punched. Pass will be issued through December 2013. 

• The Interagency Annual Military Pass has two signature lines and can be 
signed by another active military member or dependent at any time. Both are 
considered pass holders. 

• Admits pass holder and any accompanying passengers in a private non-commer- 
cial vehicle. 

• At per-person fee areas, admits pass holder and up to 3 persons. Persons 15 
and younger are admitted free of charge. 

Interagency Senior Pass — Cost: $10 Lifetime 
Benefits 

• Honored nationwide at all Forest Service, National Park Service, Bureau of 
Land Management, Bureau of Reclamation, and U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service 
sites charging entrance or standard amenity fees. 

• Valid for pass holder’s lifetime. 

• Admits pass holder and any accompanying passengers in a private non-commer- 
cial vehicle. 

• At per-person fee areas, admits pass holder and up to 3 persons. Persons 15 
and younger are admitted free of charge. 

• Receives a 50 percent discount on some expanded amenity fees like camp- 
grounds (does not include hookups for water/sewer/electricity), highly developed 
boat launches and swimming sites and for specialized interpretive services. 
{More Information) 

Interagency Access Pass — Cost: Free, lifetime 
Benefits 

• Honored nationwide at all Forest Service, National Park Service, Bureau of 
Land Management, Bureau of Reclamation, and U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service 
sites charging entrance or standard amenity fees. 

• Valid for pass holder’s lifetime. 

• Admits pass holder and any accompanying passengers in a private non-commer- 
cial vehicle. 

• At per-person fee areas, admits pass holder and up to 3 persons. Persons 15 
and younger are admitted free of charge. 

• Receives a 50 percent discount on some expanded amenity fees like camp- 
grounds (does not include hookups for water/sewer/electricity), highly developed 
Boat launches and swimming sites and for specialized interpretive services. 
{More Information) 

Interagency Volunteer Pass — Costs: Free 
Benefits 

• Honored nationwide at all Forest Service, National Park Service, Bureau of 
Land Management, Bureau of Reclamation, and U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service 
sites charging entrance or standard amenity fees. 

• Valid for 12 months from the month of issue. Expires the last day of the month 
punched. 

• Admits pass holder and any accompanying passengers in a private non-commer- 
cial vehicle. 

• At per-person fee areas, admits pass holder and up to 3 persons. Persons 15 
and younger are admitted free of charge. 

As noted in all of the descriptions above, pass holders are allowed free use of 
standard amenity sites. However, many standard amenity sites are maintained and 
operated by concessionaires and a fee is charged for this effort. Pursuant to other 
laws and regulations, the Government cannot require concessionaires to provide free 
use. Because of this conflict, the Forest Service has taken back many standard 
amenity sites to operate themselves and retain the fees. The Congressional Record 
and the intent of Congress at the time of FLREA passage stated that sites should 
not be taken out of the concession program if they have been operated as such in 
the past. The impact on concessionaires continues to grow. The “America the Beau- 
tiful” Pass system — along with the multitude of local and regional discount passes — 
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has clearly resulted in a significant change in the magnitude and applicability of 
discounts which Forest Service concessionaires are required to give to visitors. The 
passes are now sold by five Federal agencies, with the potential of additional agen- 
cies joining the program. Because these discounts directly reduce concessionaire rev- 
enue, they threaten the economics of operating campgrounds and day use sites 
under existing Special Use Permits. Regarding new concession opportunities, some 
have said that concessionaires should simply take the discounts into account in 
their bidding for new operations. However, this is unrealistic because there are no 
known facts or figures on the exact or approximate magnitude of this issue on which 
to make a bid. This puts Forest Service concessionaires at a competitive disadvan- 
tage as the more discounts they are required to honor, the more they have to raise 
fees to the pa 3 dng guests to cover the losses. In addition, because some discounts 
are only available to selected groups (seniors, active duty military service personnel, 
disabled persons, volunteers) it is an unfair burden to the other groups and campers 
to subsidize the costs of the steep discounts of 50 percent — or even free use. 

Requiring concessionaires to provide services for free, or at a discounted rate to 
certain deserving groups without compensation is a government benefits program. 
If the agency wants concessionaires to honor passes, there should be a fair method 
of compensation for concessionaires who are required to provide services at a dis- 
counted price. Possible solutions to this problem include establishing a fee credit, 
fee waiver, or a reimbursement for concessionaires. With the Government collecting 
money for the passes, there should be funds available to reimburse concessionaires 
for providing services at a discounted rate to pass holders. 

LEGISLATIVE ALTERNATIVES 

In response to the issues outlined above — NFRA suggests the following changes 
to future legislation regarding user fees: 

— Provide for full compensation when concessionaires are required to honor any 
discount passes that are in the program. This would include passes that are in 
the program initially and those that are added in subsequent years. Presently, 
those include the Annual, Senior, Access, Military, and Volunteer passes. This 
would include discounts in the Standard Amenity Areas and the Expanded 
Amenity Areas. It is simply too confusing to the public to discern the difference 
between the level of development, and terminology used to describe where the 
discounts are valid. It is equally confusing for them to know and understand 
which sites are under Federal operation and which are concessionaires. We 
should have a seamless system of program delivery. Such compensation could 
come either from the fees the Government collects in the sale of the passes or 
through a reduction of the concession fee paid by the individual campground 
concessionaire. This same requirement would apply to regional and forest-spe- 
cific passes as well. 

— Federal agencies should not be in the “business” of providing outfitter and guide 
services. The lure of funding has resulted in some existing permits not being 
re-issued to existing businesses, as the agency wants to provide the service 
themselves and retain the fees. This is a service better suited to be provided 
by the private sector. 

— Consider the expansion of fee retention for other recreation special use permit 
fees. Presently, only outfitter and guide fees are retained by the agency. Other 
special use permit fees for uses such as ski areas, resorts, marinas, youth 
camps, and organization camps could be retained. These fees need to be specifi- 
cally directed to cover costs associated with permit issuance, including all envi- 
ronmental reviews and analysis costs. Any and all costs for studies, assess- 
ments, and other process procedures — beyond what are retained from the per- 
mit fees — should be covered by the agency. 

— The agencies need to retain full authority to approve fees of the concessionaires 
and permittees without being subject to “advisory groups.” The complexity of es- 
tablishing fees includes factors that can change suddenly and with which the 
private sector must comply. 

The following are examples of mandatory costs (but are not limited to this list): 

• Minimum wage laws (State-by-State); 

• Health insurance requirements; 

• Liability insurance requirements; 

• Environmental quality requirements (water systems, gas/diesel, etc); 

• Euel costs; and 

• Workers compensation. 
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— Expand the pass system to include the Army Corps of Engineers’ sites, but only 
if there is an established reimbursement system to concessionaires who are re- 
quired to provide discounts under the national program. 

SUMMARY 

Because we are an affected group, and because we have been involved in the con- 
cession program since its inception, we would like to provide testimony at your next 
committee hearing. We would also like to invite committee members and/or their 
staff to visit Federal recreation areas that are managed by private concessionaires. 

We are in general support fee legislation as a means of bringing additional funds 
to the agencies’ recreation programs. However, the devil is in the details, and we 
welcome the opportunity to provide input to help make the program as successful 
as possible. The changes we are recommending will serve to provide greater clarity 
and consistency to the public, and provide for an equitable and sound business envi- 
ronment for the companies operating Federal sites. 

Thank you very much. 

o 



